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INVITATION. 


Visi YRS are always welcome at The 
Companion building, and every oppor- 
tunity is gladly given them to witness each 
stage in the process of preparing and issuing 
the paper. A guide is always in readiness 
to conduct them through the various depart- 
ments, and to point out the principal features 
of interest. As practically the entire work 
of illustrating, printing, folding and mailing, 
in addition to all the details of business and 
editorial management, is carried on in this 
building, there is sufficient diversity of occupa- 
tion to interest every one and well repay a visit. 


® 


New England and Other Matters. 


HE great battle-ship Utah, which has now 

taken its place on the active lists of the 
navy, is declared to have no equal afloat as a 
fighting machine. It is even more powerful 
than the Delaware, which was ranked first 
among all the war-ships which represented the 
navies of the world at the coronation of King 
George. The Utah was built at Camden, 
New Jersey. The work was begun in August, 
1908, and the launching was last December. 
Late in June the speed test took place over 
the official course off the coast of Maine, and 
the required speed of twenty and three-fourths 
knots was exceeded by nearly a knot. The 
giant craft is of nearly twenty-two thousand 
tons’ displacement, is five hundred and twenty- 
one feet long, eighty-eight feet beam, and draws 
twenty-eight and a half feet. The main arma- 
ment is ten twelve-inch guns mounted in five 
turrets on the central line of the ship, and all 
can be fired simultaneously in any direction. 
The Utah is equipped with ten turbines, 
which are capable of developing twenty-eight 
thousand horse-power. Another unusual fea- 
ture is that oil may be used as an auxiliary 
fuel. The crew will consist of one thousand 
men. The Florida will be a sister ship of 
the Utah, and the Arkansas and Wyoming, 
which are nearing completion, are still larger 
and more powerful. 


& 


EW Hampshire has long been known as the 

Granite State, but in the actual output of 
its granite quarries it is surpassed by three 
other New England States—Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts and Maine, in the order named. These 
three states not only lead New England, but 
the whole country as well; and after them 
come Wisconsin and California, and then New 
Hampshire and Rhode Island in sixth and 
seventh places. In 1909—the latest year for 
which the official figures are available—the 
value of the granite production in the whole 
country was nineteen and a half million dollars, 
and of this more than nine and a half millions 
was from the quarries of New England. 
mont not only leads in granite, but is also 
famed for its marble. 


& 


N connection with the latest attempt to pro- 

tect and preserve by treaty the disappearing 
seal herds of the Alaskan waters, there is an 
interesting report that the government is likely 
to make the experiment of raising fur-seals 
on the Atlantic coast, probably in a rookery 
to be established for the purpose on the coast 
of Maine. Half a dozen of the Alaskan seals 
have been brought to New York and Wash- 
ington within the past year, and half a dozen 
more have been placed in the New York 
Aquarium thissummer. The experiment with 


them will demonstrate whether it is practicai dog 


to try the same thing on a large scale on the 
Maine coast. The Alaskan fur seal is a differ- 
ent creature from the familiar seal of the 
Atlantic waters, and its value is shown by the 
fact that the government received an average 
of thirty-eight dollars each for the thirteen 
thousand skins taken in the 1910 catch. 
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OUTHAMPTON, England, is soon to have | “ 


a beautiful memorial to mark the spot 
whence the Mayflower sailed on its epoch- 
making voyage to New England in August, 
1620. The memorial will be in the form of a 
figure of Hope standing on the prow of a boat 
looking westward, and it will stand upon a 
spot rich in historic associations. Not only 
did the Pilgrims embark there for America, 
but the English army sailed from the same 


place before the Battle of Agincourt, and near | 
by is an ancient wall which was a part of the | 


fortifications erected by Edward III after the 
Battle of Crecy.. The project of a Mayflower 
memorial at Southampton has been discussed 
for a long time, and eminent Englishmen have 
warmly joined the Americans who have given 
it their approval and financial support. The 
cost will be about ten thousand dollars, and it 
is planned to have the monument ready for 


unveiling and dedication August 15, 1912. It | 
is worth remembering that one of the best- 
known of the Mayflower voyagers, John Al- 
den, was a Southampton cooper who joined 
the band of Pilgrims as the result of being 
asked to help in fitting up the Mayflower and 
its fellow ship, the Speedwell, while they 
were lying in the harbor. Although the first 
sailing was from Southampton in August, the 
two ships were obliged to put back into port, | 
and the Mayflower sailed alone from Plymouth 


a month later. a 


| Se ,AYGROUNDS for children during the 
summer months are now an institution of | 
recognized value in nearly all the large centers, 
but in most cases the young people are left to 
their own devices, except for a perfunctory | } 
oversight. In Brookline, Massachusetts, the | 
experiment is being made this summer of 
having instructors directly in charge of the. 
various playgrounds. They direct the games | 
and sports, train the children in gymnastic | 
exercises, and endeavor to organize the play | 
and pastime upon a systematic basis, so that | 
all who use the playgrounds shall receive the | 
greatest possible benefit. On rainy days neigh- 
boring schoolhouses are used. The instructors 
include both men and women, and the children 
are separated according to age. Other munici- 
palities of this region are watching the experi- | 
ment with interest, and if it is as successful | 
as it promises to be, the plan will no doubt be | 
adopted in other places next year. | 


Co) 


ARS—even those of the smallest historical 

importance—always have results which 
are felt for many years. The so-called Aroos- 
took War was an incident of Maine history of | 
which many intelligent people of this genera- 
tion never heard. Yet now — seventy - three | 
years after the militia was called out in con- | 
nection with the quarrel over the New Bruns- | 
wick boundary—Maine is paying pensions to | 
eight survivors of the war that was not fought. | 
There was a lot of excitement for a few months, 
and the troops were marched to the border, 
but fortunately there was no bloodshed. Gen. 
Winfield Scott hurried from Washington to 
Maine to take charge of the military end of 
the delicate situation, but the soldiers were 
not mustered into the United States service, 
and so have been eligible only for state pensions. 
The troublesome question of the boundary was 
settled in 1842 by the Webster-Ashburton treaty. 


® © 


READY TO REASON. 


HE question, ‘‘Do animals reason?’’ has 
had a variety of answers. Capt. H. J. 
Snow, the author of ‘‘In Forbidden Seas, ’’ 
declares that from instances under his personal 
observation he is inclined to believe that to a 
certain extent they do, and gives these incidents 
as proof. 

I may relate what occurred with my own 
dog, Nall. She was a nearly pur — e-bred Sussex 
spaniel, was only eight months old, and had 
never had any training. One day we landed 
on Shumshir, 4 ay a@ very small stream runs 
into Mairuppu Bay, to get some salmon, which 
were just nning to ‘‘run.’? The stream 


| frighten them. 
flinching; im 


} peepesd. 
Price 





was so small that in places the fish had to run 
over the shallows with their backs out of the | 


Ver- | water 


Several of us had ae, with which we 
were trying to capture the fish. We had taken 
about half a dozen, and the dog was apparently 
not interesting herself in what we were doing. | 

Getting impatient, however, she kept rub- 
bing herself against my legs and ang = ‘| 
into my face; and as she was doi doing th | 
happened to s a fish and landed it. This 
was enough for the dog. 
realize at once that fish 


capturing nineteen, which was more than the 

rest of us all together. She would stand on 

the bank opposite the shallow spot, and as a 

salmon eo over it, dash in, grab it by 
bring it ou 


the back. ~ iy ge 
On another occasion I was out shooting, and 


lay down on a hillside, picking and eating 

berries, whieh grew there ag ~~ ll ae 

ti : ifi At hott wa doi Final 

imes, as if inquiring w was doing. Fi 

I gave her some berries, which os co 

then went off, seeking out and chewi 

the berries by herself. There was somet Ke 

more than instinct in her actions, I feel sure. 
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AN ARTIST IN HIS LINE. 


APA,’’ said Bobby, as he came home 
from school one afternoon, ‘‘there’s a 
new professor in town.”’ ‘A professor 
of what?’? asked his father. ‘‘I don’t know. 
I saw his sign in front of his office. ’’ 


‘*A real professor doesn’t usually hang out 
a sign. om 

‘This one does, and I copied it off, so I 
otha pte 

ere Bo produced a scrap of paper upon 
which he had carefully and laboriously tran- 
scribed the following: 


ARISTIDES McCoRKLE, 
Professor of 
Cc srinioultural Abscission and Craniological 
Tripsis. 





‘‘Well,’’ said Bobby’s father, after a mo- 
ment’s cogitation, ‘if I have not forgotten my 
classics, — new professor is what is some- 
times cal ed a tonsorial artist, and it appears | 
from his sign that he makes a specialty of | 





hair-cutting and shampooing. ’’ | 
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TOR BovVs Le | General Commercial Course 
ROCK RIDGE HALL 80% ~ mane ye 
and healthful, in one of New England's most beautifu' resides- re rial urse 
tial villages. /nstructors able, experienced, mature. Thor- 


Stenographic Course 
Commercial Teacher’s Course 


Every course is specially arranged and 
affords thorough preparation for all com- 
mercial positions and assurance of employ- 


ough preparation for a 
under seventeen. Large, ai: with 
For catalog, address Dr. G. 5 W HITE, Wellesley Hills, Sess. 
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Vacation Pleasures. 
Whatever you do or wherever you go, to make 
the pleasure of the occasion complete, you will 
want some Samoset Chocolates—going-— there 
—and coming back. You will especially A 4 
them because they’re something new and wi 
atouch of Nature in their flavors different from 


ordinary 
Samoset Chocolates Co., Boston, Mass. 








times. All applications ‘should be 
Destroy 
IXL Poison Fly Paper will anan you safe for 2 months. 
Agents, 88 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
hold indoor target practise without noise. You can kill 
roves marksmanship. The Silencer at- 
State make and model of rifle. 
for .2 eal., 87. 


APPRENTICE DEPARTMENT OF THE COMPANY. | 
the Flies and DI protect Ned 

TEN SHEETS SENT PosT-PAID FOR TEN CENTS. | 

Shoot Without Noise 
more muskrats, small game, ducks, ete.— no noise to 
taches immediately, without threading. If not at your | 

rite ficanierating reading nae | 





three years’ entices awe re Games at all | 
{ ty 4 ud germs and 
‘amily. 10 cents’ worth 
SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., Selling | 
With a Maxim Gun Silencer on your rifle, you can | 
Makes crow shooting a sport. Stops | 

dealer’s, send price and his name—we will ship direct, 
MAXIM § 88 PARK Row, NEw YorK CITY. 


Specify that your new rifle be fitted with a’Maxim Gun Silencer. sec —* 
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Water Your Garden 


With the Olds Pneumatic Water System in 
— house you have not only the convenience of 


garden, A A. 

ete., so that 

supply of vegetables, berries and fruits may be 
e as abundant and your lawn and flowers as 


beautiful as ever. 
Pneumatic 


O L D Water System 











It is a simple proposition. A eae & tank, 
in the cellar, coupled with our new 1% 
horse-power Olds Gasoline En .. "diree 
connec with a powerful pump. en not in 
use for pumping water, disconnect and use senene 
for operating churn, ~ ay opennte er, 
Ly cleaner, grin: and a hun ~t, other 

f you hate the Olds Electric Lighting eS 
Ss use surplus power (while pumping water) 
to generate ‘and st store electricity for lights. 


Write for Catalogue and C lete Information. 


Seager Engine Works, 65 Beverly St., Boston. 
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Main Office, 997 Seager St., Lansing, Michigan. 





























From the 
Fall Line of 


Two New Styles 


BOSTON 
SCHOOL SHOES 


No other line of Shoes for Boys and 
Girls offers such a large variety of 
pleasing styles to select from as 
you will find in the Boston 
School Shoe line. 


We supply all dealers. Your 
dealer can get any style for 
you at a day’s notice. 






THIS IS OUR No. 111 
BOY’S BOX CALF BLUCHER 
on the Royal last —one of the 
new natural shapes. Extremely 
comfortable and_ sensible-look- 


Dauble Sole. Sines liesis, Price $3.00 Per Pair 
MORE GOOD LOOKS 
AND GOOD WEAR 


in these Shoes than you will 
find anywhere else in shoe- 
leather at like prices. 
BOSTON SCHOOL 
SHOES are stronger, 
better made, and more correctly shaped 
than other shoes for children at much 
higher prices. Two generations 
have worn them. Mothers, buy 
them for your children, and 
you will be SATISFIED that 
your young folks are neatly, 
comfortably and econom- 
ically shod. Your dealer 
has BOSTON SCHOOL 
SHOES, or can get them 
for you without delay. 


DEALERS, Write for 
Catalogue to 











No. 105. 


BOY’S GUN-METAL 
BLUCHER BAL. 
Arno last, half Double 
Sole, GOODYEAR 
WELT, medium toe. 
Sure to meet with approval. 

Sizes 1 to 544. 


Price $3.00 Per Pair 


LAMKIN & F OSTER, Inc., BOSTON DISTRIBUTORS 
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HERE are, I think, few 
t men who can stand calmly 

by and see themselves 
ruined with an unmoved coun- 
tenance. This sudden appear- 
ance of the stranger announcing 
himself as Captain Protheroe 
seemed to bring Mr. Hawks’s 
schemes tumbling down like a 
house of cards in one minute. 

How the legal aspect of the affair looked I 
did not know ; neither, I think, did Mr. Hawks. 
Captain Protheroe’s death had been established 
by the sworn statements of seven eye - wit- 
nesses; and after the usual legal delays, his 
brother, as sole executor, had come into the 
late captain’s property, which included the 
wreck of the sealer and all inside her. 

The purchase of the ship had been effected 
by Mr. Hawks; and after the expense of char- 
tering the schooner and voyaging over four 
thousand miles, he had discovered that the most 
valuable portion of his purchase, namely, the 
cargo of sealskins, had been stolen beyond all 
hope of recovery. This left only the slim 
chance of salving the wreck itself to repay him 
for his heavy outlay, and now this last chance 
might be snatched away from him. 

That is how the affair looked to me that 
morning as the little red-faced man smilingly 
announced himself as Captain Protheroe. 

‘*Well! Well!’’ exclaimed Mr. Hawks, with 
sudden affability, advancing with his hand out- 
stretched. ‘‘You’ are supposed to be dead, 
captain. But come below and let us talk this 
matter out, for I have bought the wreck of 
your ship. ’’ 

‘So I guessed, cap’n,’’ replied the stranger, 
apparently anxious not to be outdone in polite- 
ness. ‘‘I noticed your salving operations as I 
came by. But we can talk on deck.’’ 

I could not resist a glance at Wilfred; it 
was so obvious why the stranger was unwilling 
to go below. Then looking over the side into 
the boat, I saw that ‘‘Captain Protheroe’s’’ 
place had been taken by an alert young man, 
who gazed steadily and gravely up at us, while 
on the thwart at his side rested a repeating 
rifle. Mr. Hawks’s eye followed mine, and 
he turned again to our visitor. 

‘*No, no, captain, I am not as inhospitable 
as all that! And may I ask, captain, do you 
usually carry arms when paying calls?’’ 

“Oh, no!’”? laughed the man who called 
himself Protheroe, and added glibly, ‘‘That is 
my young mate. He has a mania for potting at 
anything with that little gun of his, and he 
thought that he might get a chance at some of 
the birds while I was aboard here. ’’ 

‘*Really??? said Mr. Hawks, and his grin 
was not a pleasant one. 

“But come, captain,’’ he continued. “Though 
we have just had a little unpleasantness with 
the crew, our cook is all right, and we rather 
pride ourselves on his cooking. You must come 
below and have some breakf: 

‘*You are very kind,’’ answered the visitor. 
Then he glanced over into his boat, and ex- 
changed a slight nod with the alert young man, 
who rose from his place in the stern.” As Mr. 
Hawks and Captain Protheroe descended to 
the cabin, he climbed quickly to our deck, 
bringing his rifle with him. 

The part of host now fell to me. 

‘‘Good morning, Mr. Mate!’’ said I, cor- 
dially, for I had got my cue from Mr. Hawks. 

‘*Good morning to you, Mr. Mate!’’ replied 
the young man, with equal politeness. 

**Mr. Scott,’’ said I, turning to the second 
mate, ‘*just see to those men, will you? They 
will need a little sticking-plaster. We have 
had,’? said I, turning to the young man, ‘‘a 
little friction with our crew. ’’ 

‘Just so,’? he answered, with an under- 
Standing nod. 

Despite his rough seafaring clothes, there 
was about him an air of elegance that somehow 
marked the gentleman. He was quite young, 
with a curious frankness of expression that I 
yet knew to be a mask. He was frank with- 
out being communicative; smiling without 
being friendly; alert without being restless; 
and his left eye, half-closed, seemed to suggest 
that at one time he had worn a monocle. He 
was very English, with a certain ease of man- 
ner that would suit all occasions, and I was 
certain that although young, he was no fool. 
Every instinct within me cried out in warning 
against this cool young man. 

“I fear,’’ said he, with a drawl, ‘that Cap- 
tain Protheroe’s arrival is a bit inopportune !”? 

‘‘O dear, no,’’ I replied, smiling. ‘‘I don’t 
Suppose Captain Hawks will alter his plans.’’ 

‘Captain Protheroe might, perhaps, save him 
that trouble,’’ suggested the young man, smi- 
ling openly. 

“I hardly think that is likely,’’ I answered, 
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IN DEFIANCE OF ALL THE LAWS OF THE SEA, | CHARGED MY 
SUPERIOR OFFICER. 


in the most friendly fashion possible, ‘‘but it 
is certainly a grand old muddle. Do you hap- 
pen to know how it is that your Captain 
Protheroe was not drowned when he wrecked 
his ship? Seven people have all sworn that 
they saw him die. ’’ 

**T can’t say that I know the details,’’ he 
replied, leaning negligently against the bul- 
warks, completely at his ease, ‘‘but I under- 
stand that the crew of the Twin Brothers got 
away in two boats, and were separated. The 
one with the captain and mate was picked up 
by a Jap sealer, and came on down, eventually 
to Fukuyama. The captain, I understand, 
immediately cabled his safe arrival, but that 
must have been after you left 
Frisco. He then fitted out 
the schooner and came along 
to salve his ship. Simple 
enough. ’’ 

‘*Not hearing in the mean- 
time that she had been sold, ’’ 
said I, laughing at his state- 
ment, of which I did not 
believe a word. 

‘*Apparently not, or why 
should he come here?’’ said 
the young man, smiling care- 
lessly at my laughter. 

‘*But,’’ said I, ‘‘the Twin 
Brothers was lost nearly a 
year ago. Captain Protheroe 
was a long time cabling !’’ 








“CAPTAIN PROTHEROE.” 


sail about twelve thousand miles on the off | 
chance of a profit at the end of it.’’ 

‘*Yes, indeed, that is what I always think, ’’ 
the young man answered. 

During our conversation my ears were wide- 
open for any sound from the cabin or forecastle. | 
The situation was precarious, and I was grow- | 
ing fairly sure that our visitor was no more | 
Captain Protheroe than I was. We were two 
dogs about to quarrel over a bone, and although 
Mr. Hawks had a right to the bone, it would 
probably go to the strongest dog, and I won- 
dered which would spring first. 

The young man and I chatted pleasantly 
enough, each telling the other nothing of 
importance; but all the time | 
I was reviewing the situa- 
tion. I decided that if the | 
luck went against us, it 
would not take our own muti- 
neers long to join the enemy. 
And in that case Mr. Hawks, 
Peter Scott, ‘‘Cert’nly’’ Wil- 
fred, young Green and I 
would have a hard task | 
before us. 

Meanwhile great sounds 
of activity and industry 
issued from the galley behind 
us, where Wilfred was busy 
preparing another breakfast. 
A pleasant smell of frying 
bacon pervaded the deck, 


‘‘Yes, wasn’t he?’’ said the visitor, with | and for once the cook was not singing. Peter 


another smile. ‘‘Most unbusinesslike. ’’ 
‘*You,’’ thought I, ‘‘are the most accom- 
plished liar I have ever met !’’ 
‘*Then you are out of Fukuyama ?’’ I asked, 
aloud. 


‘* Hongkong, I believe, was our port of | what was going on in the cabin. 
| was possible. 


departure. ’’ 
‘*Captain Protheroe must have some good 
friends to enable him to fit out a schooner and 


Scott came and reported that the mutineers 
were bathing their wounds and feeling sorry 
for themselves. 

It was an intolerable morning, and I would | 
willingly have given a month’s pay to know 
Anything 
Mr. Hawks was not the man 
to allow his property to be taken away from 


| him, and our visitor, I was sure, was not the 


|}and which we don’t know nothink about. 


and rising 


| self up very straight. 


man to go away empty-handed. 
At any moment I expected to 
hear the bang of a revolver. 
Whether Mr. Hawks would 
shoot our visitor or our visitor 
shoot Mr. Hawks was a deba- 
table point, but I felt confidence 
in Mr. Hawks. Ifany shooting 
occurred, how would the young 
man and the boat’s crew and 
the crew of our own ship behave? These were 
questions for which I could find no answer, 
and meanwhile our conversation gradually 
ceased, and we remained furtively watching 
one another. 

Then, after what seemed hours, voices came 
from the companion, and we beheld Mr. 
Hawks and his guest apparently upon the best 
of terms. They went to the side, and shook 
hands. 

‘*Well,’’ said Mr. Hawks, ‘‘so-long, cap- 
tain!’’ and with a nod to me, Captain Proth- 
eroe, followed by his young mate, descended 
to the boat and shoved off from the schooner’s 
side with a friendly wave of the arm. 

**Come below, Grummet,’’ said Mr. 
‘*Mr. Seott, keep the deck.’’ 

We sat down before the débris of breakfast. 
‘*Now then, Grummet,’’ said he, with brisk 
cheerfulness, ‘‘what’s all this ?’’ 

‘*You know more than I, sir,’’ said I. ‘I 
couldn’t get anything worth a cent out of that 
young man. But I’ll wager that that man is 
not old Protheroe. ’’ 

**So will I, Grummet, so will I. But who 
is he? Why does he pretend to be Protheroe? 
And — What does he want?’’ 

‘*He wants the cargo of sealskins, sir,’’ said 
I, with a chuckle. 

**No, he doesn’t! That’s the rub. When 
I told him about their having been stolen, for 
he can see for himself that I haven’t got ’em, 
he never turned a hair! When I showed him 
my papers, he piped up, ‘All right, captain, 
guess you are owner clear enough. I’d like 
to go and have a look at my old ship once 
more, if you don’t mind.’ Of course I said I 
didn’t. He can’t walk off with the wreck in 
his trousers pocket. Do you think a man 
would give up as easy as all that, after sailing 
from Japan? No, sir, not by a jugful! Then 
what is he after?’’ 

“*T thought,’’ said I, 
pirates were over.’’ 

‘*We live and learn, Grummet.’’ 

A step sounded upon the companionway, 
and Wilfred arrived with a tray to collect the 
breakfast things. He glanced up, and seeing 
that we were alone, he asked, ‘* ’O0’s ’e?’’ 

‘*Ask me another,’’ said Mr. Hawks, drum- 
ming his fingers upon the table. ‘*What d’you 
think ?”’ 

‘*Think? Well, ’e ain’t Protheroe. ’E didn’t 
come arfter the sealskins; ’e ain’t arfter the 
wreck. Therefore, since two and two makes 
four, generally speaking, ’e’s arfter somethink 
helse. Some blooming thing wot’s in the wreck 
If 
you arsk me, I should say as ’ow it’s pearls.’’ 

‘*Maybe,’’ said Mr. Hawks. ‘‘The question 
then is, Where are the pearls ?’’ 

‘*Ah,’’ said Wilfred, collecting the plates and 
dishes, ‘‘yes, indeed, where are the pearls? 
Who ’as got the pearls? Oh, I don’t think 
this little man calling ’imself Protheroe will 
find ’em, do you?’’ 

‘*T don’t know,’’ said Mr. Hawks, 
to his feet, he strode 
companionway. 

‘*Why won’t he find them?’’ I asked. 

** *Cos ’Awks ’as got ’em, fat’ead.’’ 

‘*Grummet,’’ called Mr. Hawks, down the 
companionway, ‘‘I’m going aboard the wreck !’’ 

Wilfred spun round. ‘‘Now what in won- 
der is ’e going to do that for?’’ cried the little 
man. ‘‘They’!l try and kill ’im, sure!’’ 

‘*Tt proves that he hasn’t got them,’’ said I. 
**Yes, sir!’’ and I ran up the stairs. 

‘*Where’s young Green?’’ asked Mr. Hawks, 
when I was at his side. 

‘*Here, sir,’’ answered the boy. 

‘*Let me look at that head of yours,’’ said 
Mr. Hawks, lifting the bandage which ran 
across the young man’s face, and which by its 


Hawks. 


‘that the days of 


slowly, 
up the 


| neatness spoke of Peter Scott’s workmanship. 


**Tt’s only a flesh-wound, sir,’’ said Green. 

‘*Feel well enough to row out to the wreck ?’’ 

**Oh, yes, sir.’’ 

‘*Very well, then, get down into the dingey. 
I wouldn’t take you if I could take any one 
else I could trust.’” Young Green drew him- 
“So you it will have 


| to be. ” 
Then turning to me, Mr. Hawks added, ‘‘I 
would take Peter Scott, only you may need 


him, Grummet. That crowd forward won’t 
be in any too sweet a temper. If there is 
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any trouble, do as you think best. Shoot if 
necessary, and I will accept all responsibility. 
I don’t like having to leave the ship while 
things are like this, but I must find out what 
they are after. Remember that we have to 
sail this hooker, and we can’t do so too short- 
handed. You see, I know you,’’ and he 
grinned at me, showing his even, strong teeth. 

‘*All right, sir,’? I replied, ‘‘but you are 
doing a risky thing. You are in their way. 
On the wreck you will be one against many. 
They will shoot you if they get the ghost of a 
chance, sir.’’ 

‘‘They may try, Grummet, but I don’t gen- 


improvised funnel stays, and in a patch of sun- 
light a multitude of midges swarmed and curled 
like smoke. I could hear my watch ticking in 
my pocket, and the steady drip-drip-drip from 
somewhere in the hull beneath me. 

‘*I’m pretty sure that he had ’em here,’’ 
said a voice from inside the chart-house. 

** Behind this paneling, I think,’’ and I recog- 
nized the voice of the alleged Captain Proth- 
eroe. , 

The next remark was illuminating. 

‘*He was a smart old skunk, was Protheroe. 
I bet he put them where they will need some 
finding. ’’ 


**Well, we are going to find ’em, too.’’ 

‘*Yes, before that man Hawks tries to get 
her off the rocks. It makes me laugh to think 
of him and his crowd working all this time to 
float her. Why, she might have cruised round 
for years without any one finding what was 
inside her !”’ 

‘*Hurry up,’’ said the voice of the pretended 
Protheroe, ‘‘or we shall be having that fool 
from the Effie Dean butting in.’’ 

**T don’t think he is any kind of fool,’’ said 
the voice of the young man I had talked to but 
an hour before. ‘‘D’you know, he struck me 


erally go round in charge of a nurse-maid. 
Don’t on any account whatever allow any one 
from the other schooner aboard here.’”’ He 
turned and was about to descend to the dingey, 
where young Green was already seated, hold- 
ing on with a boat-hook. 

‘I’ve half a mind not to let you go, sir,’’ 
said I. 

‘‘What!’’ he exclaimed, spinning round with 
astonishment. 

“T said, sir, that I had half a mind not to 
let you go,’’ I repeated, stolidly. ‘‘They can’t 
do anything with the wreck, so what good can 
you do by going ?’’ 








as being rather wide-awake. His mate, also, | I walked up to the fire chief and told him we’d 
is as hard as nails! I wouldn’t care to try | have dinner ready for thirty at twelve o’clock 
conclusions with him unless I had the drop on | to-morrow. He seemed pleased. He says that 
him, don’t you know.’’ the committee will pay us forty cents a 
I grinned to myself and examined my re- | plate.’’ 
volver. | ‘*But, Maria, think of throwing open our 
‘*Here’s a hollow place,’’ said some one, rat- | house to those men!’’ exclaimed the little 
tapping diligently. | widow. 
‘*Got the drill? Well, go ahead, get a move; ‘‘It’s too late to draw back now,’’ Miss 
on you. We ought to have set a watch.’’ | Maria said. ‘‘I’ve ordered the meat and the 
‘*But what gets me is this,’’ said another groceries, and I’ve engaged Mrs. Peters to 
voice. ‘*Why should Protheroe have built ’em | help us to-morrow. Come, Lucy, we must get 
into his ship? Surely he would have got some te work ; we haven’t any time to spare.’’ 
little secret spring working somewhere so that| Promptly on the stroke of twelve the next 


he could get ’em in a hurry without having to 
tear his ship to bits. ’’ 

‘*Well, my son, and who in thunder says he 
hadn’t got a secret spring? But have we time 
to look for it? Got the hammer, George?’’ 

‘*Perhaps he did get ’em, and they are in 
his pocket now, or inside a fish.’’ 

Suddenly a gull alighted with a great flutter 
of wings on the rail opposite the open door, and 
I started violently. 

‘*What’s that?’’ cried some one, quickly. 

I raised my revolver! 

TO BE CONTINUED. 





‘*‘T want to find out, if I can, what they are 
after. But, Grummet,’’ and he smiled gravely 
at me, ‘‘this sounds mutinous. ’’ 

“Tf keeping an eye on ’em is all you are 
going to do, sir, I can do that just as well as 
you can, and, begging your pardon, sir, you 
are married and Iam not. So I’ll goand you’ll 
stay !"? 


JUST*BOTS 


By Mary, Ba rrett Howa rd? 





») 














‘* *Ooray!’’ sang out the cockney, who had 
come up the companionway with a loaded tray. 
‘“Two to one on Grummet !’’ 

‘‘Shut your head!’’ I said, angrily. 

‘*Choke yerself !’’ cried the little man, putting 
the tray down upon the hatch and assuming 
an elaborate posture of mock attack. ‘‘Come 
on, you gryte big, ’ulking— There ’e goes! 
‘Stop ’im!’’ 

I turned in time to see Mr. Hawks in the act 
of stepping to the side, and in defiance of all 
the laws of the sea, I charged my superior 
officer and sent him staggering aside. The 
next moment I was in the dingey. 

‘*Get out of this!’’ said I to young Green, 
and he was out of the dingey and on deck in 
the twinkling of an eye, with a frightened face. 
I drew out from the schooner’s side, and Mr. 
Hawks, flanked upon either side by young 
Green and Cert’nly Wilfred, leaned over the 
bulwarks. 

‘‘Grummet,’’ said Mr. Hawks, quietly. 

“Tea, oar” 

‘*You have laid violent hands upon your 
superior officer. ’’ 

Fe, a.” 

“‘T have the right to shoot you as you sit 
there, or put you in irons.’’ 

“Toei, a.”" 

‘*You are a mutineer. ’’ 

“Tam, on.’ 

‘*Go, then. You are the only man for fif- 
teen years that has either dared or been able 
to hustle me about. ’’ 

‘*Good-by, sir,’’ I answered, smiling at 
him, and then I nodded to Wilfred. 

‘*So-long, old sport!’’ remarked the little 
Englishman. ‘‘I’ll lay violets on your gryve, 
if we ever find your corpse,’’ and he gave me 
a toothless grin, and struck up: 

“Good-by forever —” 
with a wealth of mock sentiment. 

The day was fine and, for those latitudes at 
that season, warm, with a long, heavy swell 
from the north and east. Captain Protheroe, 
his men and his boat were by now out of sight, county firemen were to hold their annual 
so I bent my back and the oars, and fairly convention in the staid little town of 
lifted the dingey through the water. But I} Derby, and timorous widows and spinsters 
had to use some caution, once I was outside | were anticipating the event with feelings like 
the harbor, for the swell was running high, and those which presumably agitated the inhabi- 
was a sight to see as it roared and spouted up on | tants of ancient Rome on the eve of an inya- 


the promontory and the sand-banks that were | sion of Goths or Vandals. 
Two days before the date set for the conven- 


ORAWN BY H. BURGESS 


HOSE NO. 3 


T the invitation of the local companies, the 


seattered about the harbor entrance. 
But the tide was going down, and every hour | tion, little Mrs. Trevor looked up with a gasp 
would uncover more sand, and thus give more | of dismay from a letter just received by the 
shelter. I was glad of this, for it was possible morning post. 
that my departure from the wreck might be| ‘‘O Maria, how true it is misfortunes never 
hurried. come alone!’’ she wailed. ‘Ever since it was 
I was soon in sight of the end of the prom- | settled that the firemen’s convention was to 
ontory and the wreck itself, and in a little be held here, I have been wondering what 
while I was able to see that the newcomer had | other dreadful calamity was in store for us.’’ 
left no one in charge of his boat, and in twenty Miss Maria Bulkley took the letter from her 





minutes more I was ashore. sister’s trembling fingers, and the lines of her 
I drew the dingey up and made for the great | own cheerful winter-apple face became drawn 
rust-streaked hull, and still saw no one. I as she read the brief communication. It im- 
clambered over the rocks, my gun mighty | formed them, as stockholders of the Merchants’ 
handy all the time, and then climbed the lad- | Bank, that the directors had voted to pass the 
der we had left, and still saw no one. The/ usual semiannual dividend. 
quietness was rather trying to the nerves of| ‘‘I don’t see how we’re going to manage for 
one who was expecting an attack, and when I | the next six months, Lucy,’’ she said, un- 
reached the deck, I looked about me quickly. | steadily. ‘‘Our income is so small that there 
Then, as I crept aft, I heard the murmur of | isn’t any margin to meet such a contingency, 
voices from the chart-house. I crept nearer | and I’ve often thought that perhaps we ought 
and paused. One door of the chart-house was to sell this house—it is so much larger than we 
shut and locked, as Wilfred had remarked when | need.’’ 
we visited the wreck together; the other was 
open, and by this I took my stand. As I 
listened, I drew my revolver, for two minutes— | happy days that can never come again. ’’ 
less, even—told me that my presence would not | ‘‘T know, dear, I know,’’ Miss Maria said, 
be welcomed by those inside. |sadly. ‘‘And, after all, without this garden 


cried. 





THE FOREMAN PRODUCED THE TROPHY WON BY 
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‘*But, Luey,’’ she con- 
tinued, ‘‘this unexpected loss 
of income makes it impera- 
tive that we should part with 
Thor. ’’ é 

The handsome collie which 
lay om a rug at their feet 
thumped his tail lazily at the 
sound of his name, and the 
sisters looked down at him 
with tears in their eyes. 

**O Maria!’’ Mrs. Trevor 
exclaimed. ‘‘Can we not 
economize in some other | 
way? I—I think I eat more 
than I need.’’ 

‘*You don’t eat enough to 
keep a bird alive, Lucy,’’ 
Miss Maria said, brusquely. 
‘*But it isn’t what it costs to 
feed Thor that matters—it’s 
his license. There are so 
many things that require 
ready money, and we have 
so very little that even two 
dollars a year for a dog) 
license is an extravagance. | 
No, dear, I think we mast | 
let him go. Mr. Brown| 
wants a collie and will give 
Thor a good home. ’’ 

“Tf there were only some 
way to earn the -money,’’ 
Mrs. Trevor ventured, wist- 
fully. ‘‘I—I can knit wool 
bedroom slippers. ’’ 

Miss Maria regarded her 
in amazement. The sisters 
belonged to a_ generation 
which held it to be beneath 
a lady’s dignity to exchange 
the work of her hands for 
money; and even to Miss 
Maria, to whom, as the more practical of 
the two, the management of the family finances 
fell, such an idea had never occurred. 

‘*T’d do anything to keep Thor !’? Mrs. Trevor 
continued. ‘‘But there’s no way in which 
women brought up as we have been can earn 
money. Sometimes, Maria, I almost believe 
that theepresent fashion of bringing up girls of 
good family to be self-supporting and self- 
reliant has its merits, even if it does brush 
from them the bloom of that exquisite modesty 
and sensibility which we were taught was a 
young woman’s chief charm. ’’ 

Having uttered this heretical and alarming 
opinion, the little widow threw her arms about 
the neck of the collie, that had risen and was 
looking from one anxious face to the other 
with affectionate solicitude. 

The following morning Miss Maria returned 
from market with a flushed and excited coun- | 
tenance. 

‘‘Well, Lucy, there will be thirty firemen | 
here to dinner to-morrow,’’ she announced. 

‘*Maria! W-what do you mean? Have you | 
gone.mad?’’ stammered Mrs. Trevor. 

‘*You said yesterday that you’d do anything | 
to earn the money for Thor’s license,’’ Miss | 
Maria said. ‘‘Listen and don’t stare at me so 
wildly, Lucy; you make me nervous. The | 
fire chief was talking with Mr. Jones when I 
went into the market this morning, and I heard | 








modate all the visiting firemen, and that the | 
committee was trying to find private families 
willing to take them. He said if they could be 
provided with a good hot dinner, they could 


day the old-fashioned brass knocker fell with 
a crash that reverberated like thunder in the 
shrinking ears of little Mrs. Trevor. Timor- 
ously obeying its summons, she caught her 
breath at the sight of the thirty stalwart men 
in imposing uniforms who were massed on the 
broad porch and the graveled walk below. 

‘*G-good morning, gentlemen !’’ she faltered. 
**Walk in, please. Dinner will be served im- 
mediately. ’’ 

Ushering them into a great parlor fragrant 
with the mingled odors of heliotrope, honey- 
suckle and dried rose-leaves, the little widow 
fled, leaving the thirty men to gaze about them 
with astonishment and awe. The handsome 
old mahogany furniture—which the sisters held 
even dearer than the old homestead, and which 
they would never have thought of parting with 
in their direst need—ahd the faded elegance of 
the rugs and hangings oppressed the members 
of Hose No. 3, Brockport, with a lively sense of 
discomfort. The youngest member expressed 
the general sentiment when he exclaimed: 

‘*Say, boys, this place is too swell! What 
did the committee send us to a house like this 


|for? I’ve a good mind to get out before the 


old lady comes back.’’ 

‘*Cheer up, Jim,’’ said the foreman. 
too late now.’’ 

‘“*Come on, Jim,’’ another man whispered. 
“I’m with you.’’ 

But before this proposal could be acted on, 
the folding-doors between the parlor and the 
dining-room were thrown back, and Hose 
No. 3, Brockport, filed solemnly through and 
took seats at a table laid with fine, much- 
mended linen, silver engraved with the Bulk- 
ley family crest and coat of arms, and 
Canton china, the fruit of the voyages of a 
seagoing ancestor. The pall whieh hung over 
the company was slightly lifted as Miss Maria, 
her curly gray hair rumpled, her face flushed 
from the kitchen fire, bustled in with the first 
plate of soup. In her cheerful blue cambric 
and big white apron, Miss Maria was much 
less suggestive of social superiority than the 
timid little lady in the widow’s weeds. 

‘‘My, but this soup’s good!’’ the young fel- 
low whispered to his next neighbor. ‘‘I never 
tasted any like it.’’ 

The second course consisted of a pot-roast, 
cooked with tomatoes and onions after a fashion 
of Miss Maria’s own, and served with a brown 
sauce that Savarin himself would not have 
disdained ; of creamy mashed potatoes ; of suc- 
culent Lima beans; of flaky rolls and amber 
coffee. By the time everybody had received a 
second helping, the expression on the faces of 
Hose No. 3, Brockport, had changed from cha- 
stened resignation to intense satisfaction, and 
their silence to laughter and good-humored 
banter and repartee. Thor, having defeated 
Mrs. Peters’s attempt to keep him from ‘‘un- 
derfoot’’ by shutting him up in the shed 
chamber, made his way into the room, and 
accepted praise from the admiring firemen. 

‘*He’s a winner,’’ the foreman declared. 
**Say, ladies, our mascot, a black cat, died last 
week, and we’d give you a good price for 
this dog if you want to part with him.’’ 

‘*But we don’t—that’s why you are here!”’ 
little Mrs. Trevor exclaimed, impulsively. 

Then she bit her lip and looked frightened. 
But she had begun to feel surprisingly at ease 
with the dreaded firemen, and after an instant’s 
hesitation, she went on confidentially : 

‘*My sister and I have very little to live on, 
and when we received notice the other day 
that some bank stock that we own would not 
yield us any income whatever for the next six 
months, we did not know where the money (o 
pay Thor’s license was to come from. So when 
my sister chanced to hear that the hotel cou!d 
not accommodate you all, she decided that we 
must take advantage of the opportunity 
obtain the—er—remuneration offered by tlie 
committee to such private families as we 
willing to entertain you at dinner.’’ 

Meanwhile plates containing two generis 
triangles of pie, one apple and the other cus- 
tard, together with long, thin glasses of hom- 
made ‘‘raspberry shrub,’’ had been passed ')) 
Miss Maria and her assistant. When the fore- 
man had taken a bite of each kind of pie, 21" 
washed down the mouthful with a noisy gu) 
of the ice-cold beverage, he said laughingly 

‘“‘Well, Thor ain’t the only lucky 4 


“*Tt’s 


‘Oh, no, Maria—not that !’’ the little widow | him say that the hotel couldn’t begin to accom- | There’s thirty more of us, ain’t there, boys 
‘*It is all we have to remind us of the | 


There was a universal murmur of asse!'' 
and Jim added with fervor: 

‘*That’s right! I thought Schultz, who! 
the Capitol Lunch at home, had ’em all bea! 


The drone of the surf came softly, for the | and meadow we couldn’t keep a cow or chick- | manage for supper by buying sandwiches and | making custard pie, but his ain’t in it 


tide was a long way out, and the air, for 
once mild, was rank with the smell of rotting 
seaweed. A gentle wind hummed in our 


| ens or raise the vegetables which furnish most coffee at the booths that-had been put up round | this.’’ 
|of our living; so perhaps it isn’t so unwise|town. It flashed right over me, Lucy, that 
| a8 it seems for us to cling to the old homestead. | here was our chance to earn some money, and | hand as if to touch the speaker’s smooth bla 


Little Mrs. Trevor involuntarily put out h«1 
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head, but hastily checking the impulse, she 
hurried from the room. 

‘‘Jack—her boy who was killed in an 
accident when he was about your age—used to 
talk like that about his mother’s custard pies,’’ 
Miss Maria explained. ‘‘She fancies, too, that 
you look like Jack, and it has probably been a 
bit too much for her.’’ 

The little widow’s eyes were a trifle red 
when she came in to say good-by. As the men 
moved toward the door, several of them ap- 
proached the foreman and conferred with him 
in energetic whispers. He hesitated, cleared 
his throat, and returned to ask deferentially : 

‘‘Say, ladies, would you let us have supper 
here to-night? We’d been expectin’ to get a 
bite down at the fair-grounds, but the boys say 
they’d rather pay hotel prices and come here, 
if you’ll have us.’’ 

‘‘But we can’t—we’re not prepared!’’ Mrs. 
Trevor exclaimed. 

Miss Maria silenced her witha gesture. ‘‘ Let 
me think,’’ she said. ‘‘Would the boys,’’— 
somehow it seemed quite natural to speak of 
these stalwart men, some of them middle-aged, 
as ‘‘the boys,’’—‘‘would the boys be satisfied 
with a picked-up supper ?’’ 

The boys were unanimous in declaring that 
they would. 

‘“‘Then you may all come again at six, 
promptly,’’? Miss Maria decreed, while Mrs. 
Trevor, evidently aghast at her sister’s temer- 
ity, sank limply into the nearest chair. 

‘‘Thank you, ma’am,’’ the foreman said, 
gratefully. ‘‘And you ladies won’t forget, 
will you,’’ he urged, ‘‘to look for Hose No. 3, 
Brockport, when the parade goes by here?’’ 

‘*Indeed we won’t,’’ Miss Maria said. 

‘*But, Maria, what are you going to give 
those men to eat?’’ cried little Mrs. Trevor, 
hysterically, when the sisters found themselves 
alone. ‘‘Have you forgotten that every shop 
in town is closed to-day ?’’ 

‘‘We don’t need the shops, Lucy,’’ Miss 
Maria said. ‘‘I’ve planned itall out. There’s 
plenty of meat left to make a good hash. I’ll 
put some potatoes right on to boil, and when 
they’re cold, I’ll chop them with the meat, 
moisten with that Zravy, and brown in the big 
iron spider. They will like that hash, you see 
if they don’t. ‘There’s a basket of fresh eggs 
in the pantry, and you shall make some of 
your parsley omelets. Then we’ll have a 
salad of lettuce and tomatoes, with cream dress- 
ing, hot biscuits, tea, and to top off with we’ll 
give them rice griddle-cakes with warm sirup. ’’ 

To accomplish all this the three women, in 
the words of Mrs. Peters, their assistant, 
‘*had to keep agoin’ as tight as they could 
spring the whole endurin’ afternoon.’’ Still, 
when the strains of a brass band were heard, 
in the midst of their busiest hour, they did 
not fail to heed its summons. Mrs. Peters 
waved her apron continuously during the prog- 
ress of the parade, but the sisters maintained 
their usual decorum until the brilliant uniforms 
of Hose No. 3, Brockport, swung round the 
corner, when they so far forgot their ladylike 
abhorrence of making themselves conspicuous 
as to clap their delicate hands enthusiastically. 
And when Hose No.3, Brockport, acknowledged 
the courtesy by sweeping off its hats as one man, 
they quite glowed with pride and pleasure. 

“Don’t they look nice and march straight, 
Maria?’’? Mrs. Trevor cried. ‘‘Oh, I do hope 
they’ll get a prize! I can hardly wait till 
night to find out whether they do or not. ’’ 

The little widow’s manner as she flung open 
the door that evening and ran down the walk 
to ask the important question was in striking 
contrast to her trepidation of the morning, and 
her joy was great when the foreman produced 
the trophy won by Hose No. 3, Brockport, for 
the best appearance on parade. ‘‘I knew you’d 
get it!’’? she exclaimed, delightedly. 

Miss Maria, her curly gray hair more rum- 
pled than ever, a dab of flour on the tip of her 
nose and a big yellow bowl in her arms, came 
forth, beating as she came, to offer congratula- 
tions, her face alight with proprietary interest 
in the triumphs of Hose No. 3, Brockport. 

Supper was, 
than the dinner had been. And when Hose 
No. 3 greeted the appearance of the smoking 
piles of rice-cakes by thumping joyously on 
the table with the handles of its knives and 
forks, the last descendants of the aristocratic 
family of Bulkley were gratified rather than 
shocked by this breach of table etiquette. 

‘‘Sister and I have been laughing all the 
afternoon to think how frightened we were of 
you,’’ little Mrs. Trevor confessed. ‘‘It’s a 
wicked shame, ’’ she went on, with rising indig- 
nation, ‘*to tell such stories about you firemen! 
Why, we were so wrought up by the things 
we’d heard about the actions at your conven- 
tions in neighboring towns that we were 
actually afraid that some of you might come 


+ 


scared,’’ the foreman said, indulgently. 
aren’t firebugs or second-story men. 


if possible, more successful | 





fingers with friendly vigor, and gruff voices 
took a gentler ‘note as good-bys were spoken 
with evident reluctance. 

‘*We won’t forget how good you ladies were 
to us,’’ more than one said, gratefully. 

When Miss Maria saw the bank-notes that 
the foreman pressed into her hand in parting, 
she cried out protestingly : . 

**But we can’t take all this !’’ 

‘*The boys say that supper was worth it,’’ 
the foreman declared. ‘‘Besides, you know 
we’ve promised to be on our good behavior to- 
night, so we’ll save money, after all.’’ 

He forestalled further remonstrance by 


running down the steps to join his company, 
leaving the sisters gazing after the retreating 
gold and maroon uniforms in stupefaction. 
‘*Thirty dollars for a picked-up supper — I 
can hardly believe the evidence of my senses !’’ 
little Mrs. Trevor exclaimed. ‘‘And how easily 
those men were influenced for good! Just 


ised not to make any disturbance to-night. ’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ Miss Maria assented, happily. 
‘*They are nothing but boys—and you know, 
| Lucy, our experience with dear Jack taught 
us that one ean do anything with a boy if one 
| knows how to feed him.’’ 
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because they liked our cooking, they’ve prom- | 


| he does that very often!’’ Parker muttered, as 
he faced about once more. 

Then, before his eyes fell cautiously and 
naturally to watch his steps, the toe of his 
| shuffling foot came squarely against the cleat. 

His equilibrium was instantly disturbed, and 
| in his natural terror he made matters worse by 
a spasmodic effort to regain his balance. 

Through long familiarity with dangerous 
work, men become eallous to the peril, but they 
also become vividly conscious of it. Parker’s 
low cry of fear showed a full realization of the 
fate that menaced him. He reeled half-round, 
and fell prostrate on the steep roof. Pointed 
head downward toward the eaves, he started to 
slide with appalling rapidity. So fast, indeed, 
was his motion that he could not hope to stay 
it unless he could get a handhold. 

But he fell his full length away from any 
cleat! There was nothing in his path to 
grasp. There was nothing but the even, unob- 
structed slide to the edge, and then the long, 
horrible drop through clear space to the timber- 

piled ground at the foot of the steel walls. 
| One or two men saw the accident, and their 
3ut 





man. On, Cooley! On, Parker! Show | forth between the foreman and his superior. | of the twoscore men scattered over that yellow 


us a bit of good wrestling!’’ In the 
shadow of the big mill, which stood half-built 
on the bank of the river, the carpenter crew 
was stripping for a noontime swim. Parker 
turned quickly at the invitation; and a little 
color came into his face as he involuntarily 
rubbed the muscles of one arm. 

‘*Yes, come on, Cooley!’’ Parker’s big 
brother shouted. ‘‘Malstead has a lame arm; 
but he can throw you at that.’’ 

Cooley’s only answer was a shake of his 
head as he hastily finished his preparations 
and dived into the water. 

‘*Coward!’’ Parker’s brother bawled after 
him. ‘‘Somebody jump in and drown him.’’ 

A burly mechanic, eager for a good-natured 
rumpus, followed Cooley quickly; but he was 
no match as a swimmer for the muscular young 
fellow. Without half-trying, the ‘‘coward’’ 
kept away from the crowd and from the suc- 
cession of duckings that it threatened. 

The day before an argument had risen as 
to which of the two youngsters was the better 
wrestler. Cooley looked capable; but he was 
of such a quiet, almost shy, nature that a 
suspicion of his pluck had arisen. 

Big Harrison had loudly proclaimed his faith 
that Cooley was the better man, but now he 
was disgusted. ‘‘Huh!’’ he exclaimed. 
nothing but a girl, after all! Chase 
him away. Go after him, Parker.’’ 


was not magnanimous to force his 
antagonist into a scrimmage; and 
Cooley kept his distance. 

Finally the mill whistle summoned 
the swimmers. There was a quick 
scramble for shore and some hurried 
dressing, with Cooley safe in the 
background. He guessed that the dis- 
appointed Harrison was watching for 
a chance to duck him with his clothes 
on. 
Cooley followed his fellows as an- 
other whistle sounded. Like industri- 
ous ants, suddenly disturbed, the 
workers of the mill village scattered 
here and there among the towering 
buildings. 

Cooley and Parker, with most of 
the carpenter crew, were at work on 
the new structure which lifted its 
steep-pitched roof high above all the 
others. Ladders led from the ground 
to the eaves, which the two young 
fellows mounted nimbly. 

A line of cleats led up the sharp 
incline from eaves to peak. The 
present task of the crew was to cover 
in the upper, unfinished part of the 
roof. Heavy cleats here and there on 
the completed portion held the hem- 
lock boards which they were using 
from sliding away. A perilous part 
of the work was carrying these boards 
from storage-place to nailing-point. To a 
novice the slope would have been utterly dis- 
heartening. Even these experienced mechanics, 
as they moved about, had to exercise great care. 
Nearly all the men wore rubber shoes, to make 
their footing more secure. 

Purchase and Harrison came up the ladders 
after Cooley. 

‘Don’t you get too far away from your 
nurse, son!’’ Purchase called to him, with a 
sly glance at Harrison. Cooley grinned as he 
filled his apron pockets with nails and pounded 
his hammer-handle in tight. There was no 
ill humor in all the chaffing; it merely light- 
ened labor and made the minutes fly. 

Bit by bit the area of finished roof increased. 


to-night to rob us or to burn the house down!’’| The two young fellows and Purchase were 

“There was no sense in your being that | 
“We | 
But our | 


working near each other. Purchase was try- 
ing to convince Parker that he must force 
Cooley into a contest the next time; and he 


“ings aren’t sprouting, either,’” he acknowl- | backed his argument with the threat that he 
edged, with a grin, ‘‘and we generally do make | would chastise Parker if he did not do so. 

a racket when we’re out for a good time. But| Parker kept silent, however, and Cooley 
) ou ladies needn’t lose any sleep on our account. | maintained his diffident attitude. 


liose No. 3, Brockport, knows how to behave 
vhen it wants to. Isn’t that right, boys?’ 


Just then a whistle sounded below, and 


Cooley, glancing across to an open space in the | 
“It sure is !’? the boys agreed, with emphasis. | roof, saw that some one was twitching the line 
Hard hands grasped the old ladies’ delicate | that hung there. This line was used to lift | 


**He’s | 


Cooley tended it. He started over the inter- 
vening twenty feet or so to where the line was 
tied about a purlin. 

He found at the end of the line a package of 
bolts, which were to be used in fastening the 
wooden purlins in place on the steel rafters. 
Parker and Purchase had orders to set the 
last purlin near the peak as soon as the bolts 
arrived. Cooley called to Parker. 

‘*Here you are!’’ he cried, and flung the 
bolts in a bunch out upon the roof. 

He let the line down again in obedience to a 
call, and waited for another lot to be tied on. 
He sat idly with his fingers on the rope, wait- 
ing the signaling twitch. His eye absently 
roved down the even, yellow incline that 
stretched away to an untrimmed border and 
empty space at the eaves. 

Over that jagged point far below he could 
see stacks of timber, a crawling little loeomo- 
tive of the shop type, freight-cars and piles of 
steel. Workmen were moving back and forth 
without apparent purpose; they seemed too 
small to have any real object in view. 

Beyond was a table-land of city roofs broken 
with streets like cafions, and covered with a 
forest of stark chimneys, smoking at their tops. 
Cooley’s seat was well up near the ridge-pole. 
With something like a shudder, he found 





DRAWN BY H. C. EOWARDS 


But Parker felt, perhaps, that it sy 





JUST AS PARKER SLID BEYOND HIS REACH 


himself wondering what it would be like to go 
hurtling over the edge suddenly. 

**Pull in, you’ve got a bite!’’ Harrison 
shouted to him. Parker approached as he 
hauled it in. 

At that instant a workman farther along the 
roof clumsily dropped his hammer. It slid 
down the incline more swiftly than any one 
might dare to follow. The next moment it 
disappeared over the edge, to imperil the head 
of any one who might be directly under- 
neath. 
| ‘*Hey!?? Cooley exclaimed. In the incident, 
| following so quickly on his musings, there was 
|an unpleasant suggestion. It was, of course, 
|a highly improper and unworkmanlike thing 
| to let such an accident happen. The foreman 
|saw the hammer from his position farther 
down the roof. He gave a quick yell of rebuke 
in his deep voice. Parker, until then unaware 
of the incident, swung round just in time to see 
the tool flirt overboard. 

The act was unfortunate. Parker had evi- 
| dently forgotten that a climbing cleat was 
immediately in front of his advancing foot. 
Cooley might have warned him had he not 
been busy hauling in his ‘‘bite.’’ 

‘*That man will slide off the job himself if 


| mountainside of roof, not one was near enough 
| to lend a hand, except, perhaps, Cooley. 

“Oh, help!’’ Parker’s terror-laden voice 
called in a quick, high-pitched wail. His 
fingers picked vainly at the roofing-boards down 
which he glided with sickening speed. 

He had fallen behind Cooley, who, you 
remember, was lifting a bundle of bolts over 
the top of the purlin. But the sound of the 
fall told its own terrifying story. Startled, he 
turned round just as Parker slid beyond his 
reach. 

The unfortunate young fellow was already 
past all help unless it came with a speed almost 
impossible for any man, however sure-footed, 
on such a dangerous incline. For there men 
did not run, or even walk. They crawled 
cautiously from point to point. 

For a breath Cooley felt that there was no 
possible aid to give. Parker was not only 
going fast, but he was increasing his speed by 
his mad efforts to stop himself. 

.Then a single chance flashed into Cooley’s 
mind. There was only a second in which to 
act, and the risk was great. 

The coiled line lay beside Cooley’s knee. 
He hastily caught up a central loop, and giving 
| it a quick turn about his left hand, faced 
| toward the eaves and the sliding Parker, who 
was tearing the flesh off his fingers 
as he fiercely clutehed at the 
boards. 

Crouching low, Cooley set one 
foot before the other, as a child 
sliding on the ice prepares for the 
long, exhilarating ‘‘shoot.’’ Then, 
his teeth set grimly, he pushed 
himself toward his mate. 

One end of the line which he 
held was tied fast to the purlin 
above. He had tied it himself and 
could trust the knot. Moreover, the 
light braided rope was exceedingly 
strong. He need not fear a break. 

But there were seventy feet of 
rope and not more than forty-five 
feet of roof. Cooley had made a 
lightning guess at the middle of the 
coil, but how nearly was his guess 
correct? ‘There had been no time 
to verify his judgment by a second 
glance. Was there more or less 
than forty-five feet of slack behind 
him? 

Already he was going down the 
roof like a flash. In a second all 
would be ended—one way or the 
other. If there was too much slack 
he would go over: and the con- 
sequent jerk would tear his hold 
away from the rope. Then—he 
wanted to shut his eyes against 
the awful prospect. But to save 
Parker he must keep his eyes open. 

The line suddenly tightened. 
| Cooley was wrenched half-round. When the 
| rope snapped taut, the pain in his hand was 
| like the white-hot burn of a branding-iron. 
| The tips of the fingers of his right hand touched 
Parker, then dragged away. But he made 
a desperate effort, reached out and clutched 
his mate’s trousers leg with an unbreakable 
grip. 

At the moment Cooley grasped him, Parker’s 
hands had already gone over the edge, and 
they remained so, hanging limply down. 
Cooley, although wincing as the weight of his 
own and Parker’s bodies made the rope cut 
into his flesh, held him securely uutil Pur- 
chase, Harrison and Parker’s big brother came. 

They carefully drew up the two young fel- 
lows behind a board cleat, where they could 
rest. Parker glanced round with a white face 
and a feeble smile of gratitude. He caught his 
brother’s eye. 

‘*Well,’’ the elder Parker conceded, heartily, 
**T guess Cooley is not such a coward, after 
all, even if he was afraid to wrestle you.’’ 

Parker frowned quickly. ‘‘Oh, you fellows 
quit it!’? he begged, wearily. ‘‘That wres- 
tling question has been settled. I tackled 
Cooley over on the lots last night, and he wiped 
the ground up with me.’’ 
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INTERIOR OF ALL HALLOWS CHURCH. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


MA’ Y persons who think they are overcome 
by the heat are really victims of the eat— 
and they are not all Englishmen, either. 


NCE in a while Paris reciprocates by im- 
porting an Americanism. The latest is the 
word ‘‘sky-scraper,’’ which replaces gratte- 
ciel—meaning the same thing. 
HINDU philosopher who is in this coun- 
try pays high tribute to Christianity, but 
is inclined to believe that something serious is 
the trouble with ‘‘churchianity.’? Others than 
Hindu visitors share his opinion. 
N° every revolutionary leader comes out of it 
so satisfactorily as did Sefior Madero. Not 
only did his revolution .sueceed, but the new 
government of Mexico has paid to him three 
hundred and twenty thousand dollars, which 
he spent to bring it about. 
AN Antonio, Texas, is going about the de- 
struction of flies in a commendable way. 
As the result of a fly-killing contest among the 
boys of the city, about a million and a quarter 
flies were killed. ‘The boy who won the prize 
killed nearly half a million. 


EFRIGERATION of an entire house can- 

not yet be managed as simply as artificial 
heating, but Prof. Graham Bell says that a 
single room, if it is properly constructed, can 
easily be kept cool in the hottest weather. 
That is quite true. Almost every house has 
such a room now; it is the cellar. 


CHINESE visitor to the United States is 
much shocked to learn that American 
women constrict their waists with whalebone, 
or even with steel. American visitors to China 
are no less shocked to see that Chinese women 
deform their feet by binding them in wrap- 
pings of cloth. What a difference custom 
makes in one’s view of things! 
EDICAL prescriptions are often hard to 
read, and there is one in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, which is particu- 
larly bothersome. It is on stone, and dates 
from about 1500 B.c.—making it no doubt the 
oldest prescription in America. Men of science 
say that the Egyptian physician who prepared 
it was prescribing precious stones, finely 
ground, for fumigation in cases of hysteria. 
And, as, often in later times, a much more 
expensive remedy was prescribed for rich 
people than for the poor. 
HIS is surely a day of internationalism in 
sports. Two Frenchmen are tennis cham- 
pions of England in doubles. Two Americans 
fought out the amateur golf championship of 
France between them. An Englishwoman is 
woman golf champion of the United States. 
Two Australasians hold the famous tennis cup 
which was expected to be a fixture either in 
this country or in England. And finally, there 
are the international polo matches and track 
sports to prove the world-wide interest and 
rivalry which exist in all kinds of outdoor 
games. 


USEFUL hint for persons of inexperience 

who are tempted to invest in advertised 
stocks may be derived from a disclosure fol- 
lowing the arrest of a firm of dealers in alleged 
‘securities’? in New York. Among the firm’s 
effects was what the post-office inspectors called 
‘*the largest sucker list in existence.’’ It con- 
tained one hundred and twenty thousand 
names, divided among four classes, headed 
‘*special,’’ ‘‘good,’’ *‘fair’? and ‘‘worth try- 
ing.’’ It must be far from consoling to a man 
who has yielded to a temptation to get rich 
quick to know that his name is treasured as 
**good’’ in a list of ‘‘easy marks. ’’ 
Ts memory of William Penn is to be per- 

petuated in the Church of All Hallows, Bar- 
king, which is in London, although Barking 
is seven miles distant. On July 13th a bronze 
tablet was set up there in honor of the baptism 
of Penn in the church in 1644. All Hallows is 
one of the most interesting old churches in the 
British capital. It dates from the thirteenth 
century, and according to tradition long be- 
lieved, the heart of Richard I was buried 
before its altar. As the church stands near 





|the famous Tower of London, it was a con- 


venient burial-place for state criminals exe- 
cuted there. But America is interested in it 
chiefly because it is believed to be the only 
building standing in London associated with 
the birth of the founder of Pennsylvania. 


* © 


REMEMBERING TOO MUCH. 


My sleeve with tears is always wet, 
I have forgotten to forget. 
Japanese Proverb. 


* © 


RENOMINATING PRESIDENTS. 


LTHOUGH it is almost a year before the 
Republican National Convention will be 
held, the political gossips are beginning 

to talk seriously of President Taft’s chances of 
renomination. 

It would be stranger if he were not renomi- 
nated than if he were. From Washington to 
McKinley, every President elected to the office, 
and serving his first term, has been renomi- 
nated, save only Polk, Pierce, Buchanan and 
Hayes—each one of whom, with more or less 
emphasis, declined to be a candidate for a sec- 
ond term. 

The elder Harrison, Taylor and Garfield 
died in their first term. The Vice-Presidents 
who succeeded them were not able to get a 
nomination to the presidency. Neither was 
Johnson, who succeeded Lincoln after his 
assassination. Roosevelt, who came into office 
after McKinley’s death, set a new precedent 
by becoming the first Vice-President to have 
his work as a substitute President approved by 
immediate nomination and election for the first 
place. 

Candidates unsuccessful the first time have 
on several occasions received a second nomina- 
tion and been elected. John Quincy Adams 
ran three times, and was defeated the first and 
third times. Jackson, Van Buren and Cleve- 
land also ran three times. Van Buren was 
elected and Cleveland defeated the second time, 
and Jackson lost the first time only. Henry 
Clay, and Mr. Bryan also, who were never 
elected, were each three times a candidate. 

These facts are interesting, as they recall 
what has been done. No one should make the 
mistake of assuming that they establish prec- 
edents of binding force upon any party. At 
each election the country decides the issues 
on their merits at the time, and every candi- 
date is judged by what he has done, or by 
what it is hoped he can do, rather than by 
what the party has done before. 


*® 


SOME WEATHER MYTHS. 


ETEOROLOGY, although it deals with 
M the most commonly observed of natural 
phenomena, has long lagged among the 
rear-guard of the sciences. At last it begins 
to find itself; to discover and proclaim the laws 
which govern that seemingly lawless and unac- 
countable thing, the weather. 

It is still far from exactness, particularly in 
the field of prediction. But although it has 
settled some questions pretty completely, it is 
curious to see how many people—and educated 
people, too—still hold to ‘‘signs’’ and theories 
which were long ago proved to be false. 

There are those who believe that the phases 
of the moon are at the bottom of everything. 
They. inspect the crescent anxiously to see 
whether it is ‘‘dry’’ or ‘‘wet,’’ and are sure 
that a ‘‘spell’’ of weather will not change till 
the ‘‘full of the moon.’’ There are others 
who are convinced that gun-firing or any heavy 
explosion will cause rain. And there are thou- 
sands who still think that our dear old friend 
of the geography, the Gulf Stream, does actu- 
ally modify the climate of western Europe, 
although it loses its identity in the oceanic 
welter before it has passed beyond the Banks 
of Newfoundland. 

There is certainly a wide-spread drift of 
warm water northeastward from the tropics to 
the polar sea, and the permanent area of high 
barometer which lies over the North Atlantic, 
between the Azores and the Bermudas, causes 
a prevailing southwest wind, mild and moist, 
to blow across this water toward the shores of 
Europe. A condition not dissimilar prevails 
on our own Pacific coast, and gives that region 
a relatively mild and equable climate. All 
land masses, in fact, which have seas to wind- 
ward have climates of this kind. 

But the Gulf Stream, although a very inter- 
esting phenomenon, is quite inadequate to 
produce the effects which are often attributed 


to it. 
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AMERICA’S DEBT TO THE GERMANS. 


ROM Great Britain the United States has 
derived its language, its political and legal 
institutions and most of its social habits 

and customs. But no greater mistake could be 
made than to assume that it owes nothing to 
other peoples than those of British race. 

The dedication of a tablet in Dayton, Ohio, 
to the memory of the Germans who fought in 
the Revolution to establish this Union, and in 
the Civil War to maintain it, calls attention 
afresh to the debt the nation owes to the men 
of that blood. 

Steuben and De Kalb, especially the former, 


were among the most efficient and valuable | 
officers who fought in the Continental army. 

Washington’s own body-guard, it is said, was 

largely composed of Germans. There were 
almost two hundred thousand Germans in the 
Federal armies during the Civil War, and 
many able officers among them. 

Nor is it in war alone that Germans have 
served their adopted country. Nearly, if not 
quite, one-quarter of our population is of Ger- 
man descent. In agriculture, in commerce, in 
invention, in art, in politics, these men have 
borne a part honorable and conspicuous. Every 
reader will readily recall many names famous 
in the past and present history of our country 
which give evidence of German origin. 

In the development of a characteristically 
American civilization the element of German 
industry and German culture must never be 
forgotten. We have drawn many of.our educa- 
tional ideals, from kindergarten to university, 
from the same source. We have learned to like 
many things German, to admire German 
music and German scholarship, to appreciate 
the qualities of thoroughness and discipline 
which are characteristic of Germans, and of 
which the American temperament stands sorely 
in need. 

The Germans, although the most numerous 
of all the non-British stocks in our population, 
form, nevertheless, but one of a dozen such 
stocks, each contributing something of signifi- 
cance to that great racial composite, the Amer- 


ican people. 
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SISTERS OF CHARITY. 


They carry music in their heart 
Through dusky lane and wrangling mart. 
Selected. 
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GERMS AND THE WOMAN. 


i RRENT humor has given to the world, 
( that it may laugh and be merry, the story 

of the woman who was so afraid of germs 
that ‘‘even her relations were strained.’’ Now 
this is something more than an idle jest, and 
there is one New England community where a 
doctor has openly accused his women patients 
of being ‘‘germ mad.’’ For this overparticu- 
larity is an especially feminine obsession. 

The case of the woman who bathed her child 
one hundred times in twenty-four hours, and 
then was sent to the insane asylum, is‘ well- 
authenticated. Just as it is possible to find 
sermons in stones and books in the running 
brooks, so every circumstance in life may be 
made to hold and yield the terror of infection, 
a pressure of fear that, growing, often weakens 
and sometimes annihilates the intellect. When 
it is possible that ignorance may be both bliss- 
ful and safe, then the folly of wisdom is ap- 
parent. 

All this is no argument for carelessness. 
Every menace should find a watching sentinel, 
but one may mistake harmless things—over- 
scrub, overdisinfect, oversterilize every sur- 
| rounding object until life becomes a burden. 

‘*Doctor, how often shall I boil Henry’s 
toys?’’? demanded an anxious mother of her 
family physician. 

‘*Just as often as you boil Henry himself, 
madam, ’’ was his sensible reply. The advice 
was followed, and in spite of a tendency to 
oversterilization, Henry has grown into a splen- 
didly strong boy. 

But if a woman believes and agonizes over 
the fact that a dog has two thousand four hun- 
dred and fifty microbes on the tip of each ear, 
or that eating an unpeeled apple invites instant 
death, her condition may grow as hysterically 
pitiful as if she were a victim of the primitive 
superstition of the evil eye. 
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SAVING THE SEALS. 





INCE 1867, when Alaska was purchased 
| from Russia, the problem of the seal fish- 
eries in the northern Pacific has been almost 
continuously a matter for diplomatic consider- 
ation at Washington. A treaty has lately been 
concluded as the result of a protracted confer- 
ence between representatives of the United 
States, Canada, Russia and Japan, which aims 
at the total abolition of pelagic sealing. 

The millions of seals which swarmed the 
rookeries of Bering Sea forty years ago are 
now only a few depleted and disappearing 
| herds—so few that it has been seriously urged 
| that it would be better and cheaper to allow 
them to be exterminated. But the new treaty 
attempts the conservation of those that are left, 
and provides an indemnity for Canada and 
| Japan to make up the loss entailed by the 
| prohibition of pelagic sealing. 

Up to 1867 the Russian Company held the 
Alaskan monopoly, and took about seventy-five 
thousand seals yearly. From 1870 to 1890 the 
Alaskan Commercial Company, and from 1890 
to 1910 the North American Commercial Com- 
pany held the sealing privilege under govern- 
ment supervision and with strict limitations. 
Now the government handles the business 
directly. Pelagic sealing—the hunting of the 
seals beyond the three-mile limit—gradually 
became the chief menace of the industry, for 
the legally protected females and young were 
killed indiscriminately with the males. 

The government tried to save the herds in 
1886, when it made a seizure of Canadian 








vessels which precipitated controversy with 
Great Britain. In 1893 an arbitration com- 
mission decided that the United States did not 
have exclusive jurisdiction over Bering Sea, 
and so the attempt wasa failure. International 
regulations were then made as to the time and 
manner of the catch, but they failed of their 
object; and the fishermen of other countries, 
notably Japan, appeared on the  sealing- 
grounds, to hasten the depletion of the herds 
and further complicate the situation. 


* © 


DIARY OF AN OLD-TIME SCHOOLGIRL. 


HE journal kept by Sarah Connell Ayer, which 

has recently been published, records a life 
neither brilliant nor eventful. It is interesting 
rather for its manner than its matter, especially 
the earlier part, in which Sarah, still in her teens, 
records her quite ordinary girlhood in what, a 
hundred years ago, was the ordinary style of 
young, well-meaning and sentimental diarists. 

“Wednesday 17th of June 1807. This is my birth 
day, and compleats my 16th year. Young as I am 
1 look back with regret, and wish I had better 
improved my time. The future presents itself in 
many pleasing forms. I view it with the most 
pleasing expectations of happiness, with expecta- 
tions that may never be realized. But whatever 
is to be my future situation in life, may I cultivate 
a contented disposition, may I meet misfortune 
with a smile of resignation, may my hopes center 
in Heaven. May I ever view my heart cloth’d in 
sincerity.” 

Yet she was not a little prig; and girlish good 
times, although often recorded with an amusingly 
stilted pen, enlivened her days as often as they 
ought. She was a pupil at the academy in Ando- 
ver, and journeyed often back and forth between 
Andover and Newburyport. 

“At half-past two, I left Aunt Osgood’s family. 
I snatch’d a warm embrace, and hurried to the 
chaise to conceal my emotion. . . . The road was 
diversified with pleasing and disagreeable scenes. 
Such is our journey through life. One day the 
Sun-shine of happiness smiles on our dwelling, 
the next witnesses us sunk in despondency. We 
stopped at Hill’s Tavern, and were entertained 
with Apple-pie and cheese. It was growing 
late, and evening cast her sable mantle over 
Creation.” 

Another entry shows a curious contrast with the 
procedure at a modern dance. 

“At five, I began to dress for the Assembly, 
enlivened by the expectation of pleasure. At 7 
I accompanied Mr. Gleason to the hall. I drew 
number 12 Second set, which was not called till 
the 2nd dance. My partner was Mr. Hooker, the 
figure ‘Chorus jig.’ Drew Dr. Brickett the 2nd 
time. Was introduced to Mr. Wingate, a very 
pleasant man. I danced the first voluntary with 
him. The second with Mr. Gleason, the figure 
‘New Jersey.’ We came home at half-past one 
o’clock. I have enjoyed the Assembly highly. 
In vain did Morpheus summon me to repose, for I 
never closed my eyes till daylight began to peep 
in at my east window.” 

“What progress have I made in virtue and 
literature?” she asked of herself on her eighteenth 
birthday. Itis a naive conjunction; but whatever 
her literary progress, she soon became the vir- 
tuous, devoted and admirable wife of a country 
minister. 

* ¢ 


NEIGHBORS. 


OIS Sweetser lay back in her chair, every line 
of her slender figure betraying her weakness. 
The doctor looked at her keenly. 

“Lois,” he said, suddenly, “you are not playing 
fair.” 

The girl’s heavy eyes widened. “I have done 
everything you’ve told me to,” she answered. 
“You can see for yourself —”’ 

“With your body, yes; but you haven’t done it 
with your mind. You haven’t put yourself into it 
for one moment. You’re a deserter.” 

“You can’t make yourself care when there’s 
nothing left to live for,” the girl replied. 

“That’s a coward’s answer,” the doctor retorted, 
brusquely. “I know it sounds brutal. We doc- 
tors have to hurt terribly sometimes. But it’s 
true. Nobody has a right to be a coward when 
the battle needs every man. Child, child, the 
things that are needing you this moment!” 

“If you’d tell me,” Lois said, with an effort. 

“T might tell you wrong. You must find out for 
yourself. Hunt round among your neighbors. 
You won’t have to look long if you are in earnest. 
There, I must run. Out of doors every day, rail, 
wind or sunshine, remember.” 

Lois lay still for one hour—two; then slowly 
she rose and dressed for her walk. How slice 
hated that walk! Drearily she trailed through 
one street after another. Suddenly she stoppe«, 
her heart beating heavily. 

For one wild moment she hardly knew what sie 
thought, so vividly did the soft, musical Italian 
bring back the past year, when she and Roger had 
studied it together in preparation for their .trip 
to Italy. The next moment she realized the sit- 
uation—the little cobbler pleading hopelessly wit! 
his bewildered American customer. 

Moved by a sudden impulse, Lois stepped f0'- 
ward, and in careful Italian asked what the troul!« 
was. The little man flashed about, his face tra): 
figured as, with eager gestures and adoring look 
he explained to the angelic young lady the troub!«. 
She in turn explained to the customer. In thre: 
minutes it was straightened out. 

The next day Lois went to the little stre: 
again. The cobbler was watching. He pour 
out a torrent of supplication of which Lois caur 
almost nothing except bambino, but the lit!’ 
man’s eager face told the rest. She followed |i 
to a back room where the girl-mother was. Abov: 


the tiny dark head on her arm the eyes of the tw” 
women met and found each other. _ 

A month later the doctor looked at his pati! 
beamingly. 

“Teaching dago women English!” he said, pre- 
tending to scoff. 

“Not dagoes—neighbors.” 
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CURRENT EVENTS 








pense Expenditures.— The United 
States Senate, July 17th, by a practically 
unanimous vote, passed a rigid bill for the 
limitation and publicity of election expenses. 
The bill makes it illegal to promise political 
places or support for office in order to obtain 
election support; forbids any candidate for the 
Senate or House to spend in an election more 
than a sum equal to 10 cents for each voter in 
his district or state; limits to $10,000 for Sen- 
atorial candidates and to $5,000 for candidates 
for the House the sum which may be spent in 
the primary and general election; requires 
publicity to all primary campaign contributions 
and expenditures; and directs that all general 
election expenses be made public before an elec- 
tion, beginning 15 days before, and continuing 
each six days until the election. The Senate 
bill is based on the preélection publicity bill 
passed by the House, with amendments, and 
the measure goes to a committee of conference. 
& 


a against Cholera.— Up to 
July 17th there were six deaths from 
cholera at the quarantine hospital in New 
York City among immigrants from Italian 
ports, and 18 patients were suffering from the 
disease. To guard against the spread of the 
infection, the United States public health serv- 
ice has strengthened its inspection abroad, and 
is keeping a close watch upon all vessels from 
ports where cholera prevails. From July 7th 
to July 11th there were 76 cases of cholera 
and 24 deaths at Naples, 84 cases and 27 
deaths at Palermo, and elsewhere in Italy 74 
cases and 27 deaths. 
& 

Against Coal Combinations.—The Fed- 

eral government has begun suit at Phila- 
delphia to compel a bona-fide dissociation of 
the Reading Railway Company from the Read- 
ing Coal Company. The suit, like an earlier 
suit against the Lehigh Valley Company, is 
intended to separate the coal-carrying railroads 
from their virtual control of the coal business 
through the ownership and control of coal- 
mining companies. 


dward, Prince of Wales.—The formal 

investiture of King George’s son Edward 
as Prince of Wales took place at Carnarvon 
Castle, July 13th, with impressive and pictur- 
esque ceremonies. There were seats within 
the castle for 20,000 persons. The prince, who 
is but 17 years old, arrived at the castle in his 
midshipman’s uniform, having been cheered 
along the way by the loyal Welsh, who thronged 
the streets. 
conducted to the King and Queen, preceded by 
heralds and followed by the Welsh nobles. 
Then the regalia of the Prince of Wales was 
brought, and the King put the coronet on the 
prince’s head and girt him with the sword. 
Then the prince repeated the oath of fealty 
which he took at Westminster, and the choir 
sang the national anthem and the Welsh song, 
‘*Land of My Fathers.’? Afterward the prince 
presented himself to the people outside the 
castle, and was greeted with songs by a choir 
of 50,000 voices. ® 


Se Treaty signed.—The Secretary of 
State and the ambassadors at Washington 
of Great Britain, Japan and Russia have 
signed a treaty for the protection of seal life, 
which prohibits pelagic sealing in the Bering, 
Okhotsk, Kamchatka and Japan seas, and 
arranges for the apportionment among the sig- 
natery powers of the annual proceeds of the 


seal herds in which they are interested. The | 


treaty is to extend for 15 years and thereafter, 
unless terminated by one year’s notice of any 
of the powers concerned. 

e 


De Appointments.— President | 
Taft has sent to the Senate the following | 
nominations of envoys extraordinary and min- | 
isters plenipotentiary: William W. Russell of | 
the District of Columbia to the Dominican | 
republic; Evan E. Young of South Dakota to | 
“ecuador; Nicolaya A. Grevstad of Illinois to 
Paraguay and Uruguay; Charles Dunning 
‘Vhite of New Jersey to Honduras; H. Per- 
vival Dodge of Massachusetts to Panama; 
Lewis Einstein of New York to Costa Rica. 
inxcepting in the case of Mr. Grevstad, these 
ominations are all diplomatic transfers. 


& 


YWlectoral Reform in Italy.—The Italian 
* government has introduced in parliament 
0 electoral reform bill which, if enacted, will 
‘early double the number of voters. This 
‘eat extension of the franchise is chiefly due 
‘o the inclusion of illiterates over the age of 30. 
der the provisions of the bill, 82 per cent. 
“i the male population over the age of 21 will 
save the ballot. The large proportion of illit- 
‘rate voters increases the opportunities for 
‘aud and necessitates a complicated system of 
*sistration. The effect of the extension of the 
s iffrage upon the relative strength of political 
parties is a subject of conflicting conjectures. 


Later, in peer’s robes, he was | 













) NATURE SSCIENCE]| 








Ape Optical Institute.—In no re- 
spect has Germany better manifested its 
capacity for the practical application of science 
than in the production of all kinds of optical 
instruments of precision. It is felt in England 
that the superiority of the Germans in this 
matter has now become so pronounced that a 
decided step should be taken to revive the 
optical industry in Great Britain, and it is 
proposed to establish an institute for that pur- 
pose in London. An indication of the rapid 
expansion of this industry in unexpected ways 
is given by the fact that the advent of long- 
range guns has brought about a demand for 
elaborate optical gun-sights and special tele- 
scopes of peculiar construction, as well as for 
new instruments for finding the range quickly. 
Tn all scientific investigations improved optical 
instruments are continually in demand. 
Co) 


ys Pyrometer.— Martins Costa 
of the polytechnic school of Rio de 
Janeiro has invented an acoustic pyrometer for 
measuring the temperature inside an oven or 
furnace which possesses some novel features. 
It consists of two whistles so connected by 
rubber tubes that they can be blown simultane- 
ously. One whistle is placed in the furnace, 


ging the respective lengths of the sonorous tubes 


note when one is cold and the other heated to 
a certain temperature. If the whistle inside 
the furnace gives a lower note than the one | 
outside, the temperature is too low; if it gives | 
a higher note, the temperature is too high; if 
the two give the same note the temperature is 
exactly that required. The apparatus can be 
arranged to be blown by the breath, or by 
compressed air. A subsidiary tube renders 
the sound of the enclosed whistle more distinct 
to the ear. e 
Aus - Machine.— Professor Hele- 
Shaw predicts that, inasmuch as men and 
animals move upon the ankle-joint in a way 
quite superior to that of the rolling of a wheel, 
the time will come when a mechanical walking- 
machine will be invented to move over parts 
of the earth where roads do not exist or are 
still in evil condition. He thinks that the 
higher his standard of locomotion becomes and 
the more he improves the roads, the more man 
will feel the need of such a machine, which 
may possibly move at a speed of 20 miles an 
hour. There already exists a kind of pedaled 
wheel for heavy automobile engines, which has 
been described in this column, and which pro- 
gresses by steps instead of by rolling. 
& 
Savins the Chestnuts.— It is proposed 
to spend $285,000 in Pennsylvania this 
year in an effort to save the $50,000,000 worth 
of chestnut forests of that state from the rav- 
ages of the ‘‘bark disease,’’ which has made 
its appearance in the eastern and southeastern 
counties. The plan is to eliminate infected 
spots in advance of the line of general occur- 
rence of the disease. The Department of 
Agriculture believes that it has demonstrated 
the practicability of a system of quarantine 
against the ‘‘bark disease,’’ and Pennsylvania 
will be the first state to try it on a large scale. 
® 


peewee with Mud.—In China and 
Japan, according to Prof. F. H. King, 
as much labor and time are spent in special 
fertilization of the soil as in seeding and har- 
vesting the crops. In addition to barn-yard 
and household manure, great quantities of 
bean, rape seed, cottonseed and peanut - oil 
| cake are used as fertilizers, and an enormous 
tonnage of canal, reservoir and river mud is 
also applied. Single dressings of mud some- 
times amount to from 70 to 100 tons per acre. 
| The practise of irrigation is very extensive, 
| and all irrigated areas are placed under condi- 
tions which practically eliminate surface erosion. 
| Both canal and reservoir mud are fermented 
| with organic matter to be used as fertilizers. 
The Mongolians practise systematically the 
culture of legumes as a source of nitrogen. 
The dense population and increasingly smaller 
holdings both necessitate and render possible 
the bestowal of extreme personal care upon 
| the crops. 





& 


A@ - Driven Ship.—Experiments have 

been quietly conducted on the Thames 
| recently with a small vessel called the Prog- 
| ress, formerly a vedette boat in the British 
navy, to determine the effectiveness of gas- 
engines for marine purposes. The remarkable 
| feature of the machinery of the Progress is 
| the closeness with which it approximates to 
steam machinery in working and manipulation. 
The engine is direct-coupled to the shaft, like 
a steam-engine, and the success of this plan 
is regarded as promising the possibility of dis- 
pensing with intermediate gearing and electri- 
eal transmission for large vessels fitted with 
| gas-driven engines. 








The best preparation for the teeth is “ — 8 
Camphorated Saponaceous Denti frice.”” 
raeiieatdians 





Stomach Troubles. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Produces healthy activity of weak and disordered 
stomachs. An excellent strength builder. [Adv. 


DAISY FLY KIL 








placed anywhere, at- 
tracts and kills all flies. 

eat, clean, ornamental, 
co nvenient, cheap. 
Bag Lasts all season. Made 
of metal. Cannot spill 
or tip over, will not soil 
or injure anything. 

















all dealers or sent pre- 
paid for 20 cents. 


HAROLD SOMERS | 






150 De Kalb Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


LUCKY MISTAKE 
GROCER SENT PKG. OF POSTUM AND OPENED 
THE EYES OF THE FAMILY. 

A lady writes from Brookline, Mass. : 

“A package of Postum was sent me one day by 
mistake. 

“T notified the grocer, but finding that there 
was no coffee for breakfast next morning, I pre- 
pared some of the Postum, following the directions 
very carefully. 

“Tt was an immediate success in my family, and 
from that day we have used it constantly, parents 
and children, too—for my three rosy youngsters 
are allowed to drink it freely at breakfast and 
luncheon. They think it delicious, and I would 





have a mutiny on my hands should I omit the 
| 


beloved beverage. 
“My husband used to have a very delicate 
stomach while we were using coffee but to our 


| surprise his stomach has grown strong and en- | 
the other outside. The action of the instrument | tirely well since we quit coffee and have been on 
depends upon the fact that by properly arran- | Postum. 


“Noting the good effects in my family I wrote 


of the two whistles, both will give the same | to my sister, who was a coffee toper, and after 


much persuasion got her to try Postum. 

“She was prejudiced against it at first, but when 
| she presently found that all the ailments that 
coffee gave her left and she got well quickly she 


| became and remains a thorough and enthusiastic 


Postum convert. 

“Her nerves, which had become shattered by 
the use of coffee have grown healthy again, and 
today she is a new woman, thanks to Postum.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich., 
and the “cause why” will be found in the great 


little book, ‘‘The Road to Wellville,”’ which comes 


in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 


DONT FEAR 
SUNBURN 








CUTICURA 


Soap and Ointment 


Are priceless for sun- 
burn, itchings, chaf- 
ings, bites and stings, 
and for maintaining 
the beauty and purity 
of skin and hair. 


Sold everywhere. Depots: London, 27, Charter- 
house Sq.; Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, 
B. K. Paul, Calcutta; So. Africa, Lennon, Ltd., Cape 
Town, etc.; U. 8. A., Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., 
Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 

4@°F ree, from Boston or London depots, samples 
of Cuticura Soap and.Ointment, with 32-p. booklet. 


Guaranteed effective. Of | y 


They are gen- | 
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100 var. for’gn 2c. Home, 24 er. 
QUAKER STAMP CO., Tol hio. 








‘| STAMP 
A Varicose Vein is a vein en- 


Varicose lared and weakened by undue 
blood pressure. The longer neg- 
Veins ected, the greater the weakness 
and the greater _the danger. 
Our “ELAS Heel 
















| TIC 
STOCKINGS 
| offer immediate relief. They 
| stop the varicose development, 
| force the blood back into its 
| proper channels, and restore 
the veins to normal, healthy 
action. Made to measure 





from new elastic. 
Write for booklet, self-meas- 
ure dir ections and prices. 
Curtis & Spindell Co., — 
Weavers, 201 Oxford St., Lynn, M 


A STHMA —- 











No need of changing climate for re- A T 
| — a, - neeee sore te times 
| the cost of treatment and save ex- 
pense of trip. The Hayes Method HOME 
not only gives relief and comfort but 
Cures Permanently. Write now for free TO 
qzamination ond BaD Nd -116. it 
a ae STAY 
Hay-Fever curep 





Rider Agents Wanted 


in each town to ride and exhibit enmapee 
1912 bicycle. 






Write for spec > 


nest Guaranteed to$ 
1912 Models 27 
with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture ak »0f Tires 


1910 and 1911 Models $ $ 
all of best makes..... 7 to 12 
We Ship on A val without a 
cent deport, y+ the freight, and allow 
10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 
Bic ye le Dealers: You can sell our 
bicycles under your own name plate at double 
our prices. Orders filled same day received 
Tires, coaster brake rear wheels, 
lamps, oe parts and repairs for all makes 
of bicycles at Aal// usual prices. Do not buy until 
you get our catalogues 2 and offer Write non 


| MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. D 50, CHICAGO. 


paneer 


Summer Pleasures 
f are enjoyed by thousands of women who are » 
# mune from complexion worries. They are the 
users of LABLACHE and are recognized by faces 
free from wrinkles—that are never shiny or disfig- 
ured by exposure to the elements, anda skin always 
smooth and velvety. It is cooling, 
refreshing, pure and harmless. 


Refuse substitutes. 
They may be dangerous. 
Flesh, White, Pink or 
Cream, 50c. a box of drug- 
ists or by mail. Send 10 

a cents for a sample box. 
BEN. LEVY CO., 
French Perfumers 
I Dept. 45,125 Kingston Street 

| BOSTON, MASS. 


——— 
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Self-Basting 


r 
| Roaster 
HIS is the only one-piece 





Roaster with a hot-air 
jacket round the sides and 
bottom, and which will cook 
all roasts to perfection with- 
out danger of burning. It 
is made of one solid piece 
of steel, without seam, joint 
or fold, and can be cleaned 
as easily as a piece of china. 
It is enameled throughout, 
is strong, durable and sani- 
tary, and roasts equally well 
fowl, fish, ham or meat. 
Tough meat or an old fowl 
are made as tender as a 
chicken. The saving effected 
by this Roaster should pay 
for itself in one year’s time. 
Equally successful in cooking 
marmalade, or fruit butter, 
baked beans, brown bread 
or a boiled dinner. Dimen- 
sions 18x 11 inches; 7% 
inches deep. 




















Guarantee. We allow thirty days’ trial 
If not perfectly satisfactory it may 
be returned at our expense and the 
full purchase price will be refunded. 





Given to any Companion sub- 
scriber for one new yearly 
subscription and 50c. extra. 


: Price $2.25. Sent by express, 





charges in either case paid by 
Shipping weight 10 lbs. 


receiver. 





Baars ELS LS 











Perry Mason Company, 
201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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T dips between the fields of green, 
The dusty country way, 

The same, same road her eyes have seen 
Since girlhood’s happy day. 


Beneath the moon it lay so white, 
And stretched afar so fair, 

Upon that unforgotten night 
When troth was plighted there. 


How bright the sunshine on it poured, 
That morning long ago, 

When first to school along the road 
She saw her children go! 


And then it beckoned them until 
It lured them out of sight; 

With eyes grown dim she watches still 
At morning and at night. 


Where leads the road she does not know; 
Its cail comes not to her; 

Her feet in rounds of service go, 
And homely paths prefer. 


She knows that just beyond the hill 
She some day soon will fare ; 

And that a city, white and still, 
Awaits her coming there. 





* & 
“HIGH AND WELL-BORN.” 
HE traveller in 
T Germany often 


meets with the 
phrase on his bills and 
letters which describes 
him as ‘‘high and well- 
born.’? As commonly 
used, this is only a term 
of German politeness, 
and has ho more mean- 
ing than is usual with 
social compliments in 
general. And yet when 
we consider the matter 
carefully, it is really not so far from the truth, 
for every human being who has God’s image 
stamped upon him and God’s breath within 
him must be viewed as in the truest sense ‘‘high 
and well-born.’’ 

A certain Daimio, a kind of feudal lord in 
ancient Japan, had won his way to place and 
power by virtue of his own energy and ability, 
without the advantages of noble birth. The 
other Daimios were offended at this plebeian’s 
success, and looked down upon him because of 
his lowly origin. And once when they were 
all gathered together, one of them, wishing to 
humiliate the newcomer, proposed that each 
should tell of his ancestry and their exploits. 














Of course there was much boasting of their | 


long descent and not a little secret glee over the 
expected embarrassment of the new Daimio. 
But when it came his turn, he quietly remarked 
that his ancestral line was somewhat obscure 
back in the middle ages, but it did not matter 
much, as he himself had come from God. 

When we add this word of the old Daimio to 
the phrase of German politeness, we have a 
truth which it is worth our while to consider 
—the truth which religion everywhere insists 
upon, that we come from God. 

High birth does impose obligation, and de- 
mands high living to correspond. ‘‘Nobility 
means obligation,’’ and to renounce the obliga- 
tion is base indeed. But here are a high birth 
and a nobility which transcend all others in 
the obligation they impose. This divine hered- 
ity extinguishes all lower differences and lays 
its divine obligation upon us. 

We may not descend to baseness, or drag our 
souls through the mire, or take mean advan- 
tage of the weak, or wallow in sensuality. 
That is forbidden by our noble birth. We are 
not to shuffle meanly through a worthless life, 
but to achieve a worthy and glorious destiny. 
Our noble birth is itself a divine commission 
which should bar all ignoble living. 


= 


THE RECOVERY OF LOSSES. 
A YOUNG woman entering the home of a 


* 


friend unburdened her heart with the 
words, ‘‘I have lost everything I ever 
eared for !’’ 

**Nonsense!’’ said her friend. 
lost anything. ’’ 

**Yes, I have. I have lost it all.’’ 

**You haven’t lost your home, nor your 
friends, nor your reputation, nor your moral 
character, nor anything else that I can think 
of,’’? said her friend. **Your father has not 
failed in business, your house has not burned 
down, your name is not connected with any 
scandal. You haven’t lost anything. ’’ 

‘*No, I haven’t lost any of those things; 
thank God for that! But I have lost my faith; 


**You haven’t 


I have lost my enthusiasm; I have lost my 
feeling that anything is worth while.’’ 
She was a young girl, barely out of college, 


and suffering somewhat from the reaction of 
intellectual strain. The friend to whom she 
went was sensible, and not shocked by her 
extravagant self-condemnation, and helped her 
to a better view of herself and things in gen- 
eral. Yet something of her experience many 
people have. It comes to other than wilfully 
bad people, now and then eating of the fruit 
of the tree of knowledge; and the widely 
diffused experience which belongs to the life 
of young men and women at the present has 
an undeniable tendency to leave them blasé 
and dispirited just when they should be enter- 
ing into the freshness of life’s deeper joys. 
Faith should not needlessly be lost; it is too 
precious a jewel of the soul. Faith in God, 
in the worth of life, in the royal service of 
friendship is too invaluable a possession to be 
lightly dangled at the end of a long tether. 
Hope should not be permitted too easily to 
be lost, nor yet enthusiasm in the helping of 
some worthy cause. But if these seem to be 
lost, it need not too readily be assumed that 
they have hopelessly departed. Their redis- 
covery lies in following the path of Him Who. 
came not te be ministered unto, but to minister. 


* © 


EDUCATION IN COLONIAL DAYS. 


N the recently published letters written by | 
Richard Henry Lee of Virginia between 1762 
and 1778, there is one addressed to his brother 

William, in London, that has an interest other than 
commercial or political. It is dated “Chantilly, in 
Virginia, the 12th July, 1772,” and relates, among 
other matters, to the education of two of Mr. 
Lee’s boys. The light it throws upon the matter 
of schooling here at that time will interest all who 
have to do with public instruction, and Mr. Lee’s 
-views upon the subject are worth considering 
to-day. 

Permit me now to engage your attention about 
a very tender concern. ’Tis the care of my dear 
Boys that I recommend to you with true parental 
warmth. Their welfare you may be sure is deeply 
at my heart. Great reflection, aided by observa- 
tion, and my own —— ee be mee 
me that education is much cheaper obtained in 
England than in any part of America. 

In either of the Northern Colonies, the avowed 
charge with their various items will be more than 
an hundred sterling perannum. The sum beyond 
which I cannot afford now to go is thirty pounds 
sterling apiece for Board, clothing, and education. 
This sum either at St. Bees, at Warrington in 
Lancashire, or with the gentleman near Bristol 
will certainly do, as well from the accounts you 
have given me as from the information I have. 
Whichever of these will best answer the purpose 
of education, there | would have them sent with- 
out delay, because, at their time of life, they forget 
very quickly, and now, they are good Scholars as 
far as they have gone. 

I propose Thomas for the Church, and Ludwell 
for the Bar. A tolerable share of learning is 
requisite for either of these professions. About 
15 years old Ludwell may be entered of one of the 
Inns of Court, and actually come there to dy 
at 18. So that he may return with the Gown at 
21. We shall hereafter consider the cheapest, and 
fittest place for the eldest, until the time comes | 
that he can be ordained. He is 14 years old next | 
October, and Ludwell 12 the same month. 

I am sorry the schools mentioned are so far re- 
moved from you, because I well know how apt 
they are to neglect boys at a distance. You will 
infinitely oblige me, by falling on the best possible | 
plan to rem s too common and pernicious | 
evil. If some Gentleman living near the place, | 
could be persuaded to observe how they proceed, | 
or when any of your SS may be passin 
by the place, to call enquire. But above al 








I know a man in a book, or even a sportsman 
from home, would have shot the }ot—possibly with 
only one discharge of his breath; but we were out 
hunting rubber, not lions; moreover, the night 
besides being dark, was misty. So we got right 
down into our blankets, and ho’ that if any of 
our niggers had to go, it would be the cook boy, 
who had recently spilt half our slender stock of tea. 

In the end the lioness went, having done no 
harm to anything but our nerves. But the list of 
visitors was not yet complete. 

A leopard, probably the same one as before, had 
a walk round us at safe distance, purring out bless- 
ings on us; three hyenas took up their position 
among the ruins of the huts, and told us some- 
thing, possibly how glad they were to see us; and 
then, just as dawn was breaking, we heard a pack 
¢ = dogs pulling down a buck at the bottom of 

ne viei. 

That day, I must admit, I did welcome the smi- 
ling dawn, and so, I think, did all our party. 


ufie MO THER 


2S Isabel Ecclestone 
Vi Bebe Z Packay—~ 


AST night he lay within my arm, 
So small, so warm, a mystery 
To which God only held the key— 
But mine to keep from fear and harm! 


Ah! He was all my own last night, 
With soft, persuasive, baby eyes, 
So wondering and yet so wise, 

And hands that held my finger tight. 


Why was it that he could not stay? 
Too rare a gift? Yet who could hold 
A treasure with securer hold 

Than I, to whom love taught the way? 


As with a flood of golden light 
The first sun tipped earth’s golden rim, 
So all my world grew bright with him, 
And with his going fell the night. 


O God, is there an angel arm 
More strong, more tender than the rest? 
Lay Thou my baby on his breast 

To keep him safe from fear and harm! 
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PATRIOTISM— ACTIVE AND PASSIVE. 


HE newly married pair had just moved into 

their new home, and this first evening was 

_ spent in unpacking their personal belong- 

ings; she, her chest of linen so carefully prepared 

in her Western home, and he, his box of keepsakes 
and books brought from his New England home. 


“O darling,” he cried, rapturously, rushing in 
to where she sat on the floor looking over her 
treasures, “‘see, here is my grandfather’s sword! 
We'll hang it in the reception-hall, and it will be 
sodecorative. You know how I revere his memory. 
He was such a patriot! y, he used to spend 
whole oveumnas with us children, telling us stories 
of Lincoln Grant, and of famous battles. My 
father is as like him—always has some good war 
story to tell, It is fine for any boy to have been 
nourished on patriotism as I have been. Why, do 
you know, when the —- War broke out, I 
actually thought of en — and I would have 
gone if McKinley had issued one more call for 

n. 





‘ou know.” 
! You might have 
our health, or . One of my uncles 
went, and he was very sick over there with a fever, 
and he has never been well since. But your grand- 
father—was he—was it—did he carry this sword 
in the Civil War?” asked the wife. 
“No, he—he didn’t carry it anywhere except to 
you see, he never got to fo to the front. He 
raised a one of young fellows in his town— 
father and his brother were in it—and the 


m 

drilled every pleasant evening for weeks, and if 

frequently to remind the Master of his duty, and Lincoln had asked for more men, they would have 

know often from the Boys themselves (for they } nem 
8 


But of course some one had to stay at 
ome, so it didn’t matter.” 


can write well) how the on, and what r o 
| they are Ao Ry They have never yet learned | , “Some day you must tell me some war stories. I 
| Arithmetic, it may be proper soon to have them | don’t know much about the war. No one ever said 
| entered in this branch. much about it in my family. 


You will readily see that my boys must be ve 

| frugally clothed. The plainest, to be decent, wi 

| please me much the best. They will want a plain 
| cheap furbishing up on their arrival. 


* © 


A NIGHT’S REST. 
OR overcoming a wakeful tendency at night, 





some people advise the resolute banishing 

from the mind of all consciousness of disturb- | 
ing things, such, for example, as sounds. Mr. 
Stanley P. Hyatt, in his “Diary of a Soldier of 
Fortune,” does not say whether this plan was 
useful on an occasion when he, with some Mashona 
followers, was marching through the South 
African wilderness; but to those wishing to test 
thoroughly their nerves, he recommends spending 
the night in a certain spot in Rhodesia, which he 


he will not selfishly keep to himself. 


cam) down 
early. But we did not sleep long. 

from the nearest of the kopjes, the barking of 
scores of baboons mingled with a savage 

A couple of leopard 
the Mashonas’ cousins, and had failed. | 

The result was that the leopards came along to | 
us, not r<—_! sympathy, but a meal. We did 
not see them, but we heard them in the spruit, 
and began to heave flaming brands as a hint that 
we were not at home. For an hour or two they 
remained within a few hundred yards; then we 
heard them no more. 

About eleven o’clock a hyena came along, a 
brute with a Py | offensive voice. He made 
a circuit of the camp six times, yodeling as he 
went; but on the seventh round a charge of shot 
gave him an ugly shock, and although, in afl prob- 
ability, he was merely stung, he found he had im- 
portant business elsewhere. 

Once more we lay down to sleep. 

It must have been an hour or so later when the 
next alarm came. The lion that caused it was at 
least a mile away, travelling along the crest of the 
ridge we had crossed; but when he roared, the 
whole party sat up in its blankets rather suddenly. 

Not that we were troubling about that noisy 
lion ; he would not come our way. It was his silent 
partner, to whom he was driving the game, that 
was worrying us, for, according to the rection of 
the wind, that same partner should be somewhere 
in our neighborhood. 

He, or as it turned out to be, she arrived before 
long, with her family, and took up a poauen about 
fifteen yards from us, just behind a little knoll. I 
have not the slightest idea what her object was. 
She stayed there till an hour before dawn, growling 
occasionally. We could hear her cubs sucking 
and quarreling among themselves; but she never 
made any move in our direction, nor did we in hers. 











| it. 


We got to the Schelm Water after sundown, and | be!” 
right away; and we went to sleep | were valuable for decorative pu 


About nine o’clock an indescribable noise rose | have somethin 





| 





“Tl be glad to. I remember how dfather 
told us about Gettysburg and Chancellorsville and 
Bull Run —”’ 

At the mention of Bull Run the bride’s face 
lighted, and she said, “I’ve heard about that 
battle. That was where grandfather lost his arm, 
and two of his brothers were killed. Grandfather 
never mentioned it, but grandmother told me 
aboutit. His arm was shattered, and he lay _— 
eight hours on the field before relief came. It 
must have been dreadful.” 

“‘Why didn’t you ever tell me about this before?” 
he asked. 

“It never occurred to me to say anything about 
_ Our people never talked much about such 
things, but come to think of it, it must have been 
patriotism or somoung. of the kind that made 
grandfather go to the Civil War. In his earl 

manhood he had served in the Mexican War, an 

he knew it wasn’t all martial music and dress 
parade. He knew something of the long, hot 
marches and the going hungry at times and the 





| lonesomeness of it all, but when the first call came 





he left his home and wife and baby and hurried to 


discovered, but the knowledge of which he says | enlist. Maybe after all he was a hero, and we 


never thought of it.’’ 
“Of —_ he was. 
ni 


and how proud you ought to 
d then, still - 


intent on the trophies, which 

ses, he added, 

“But the swords and guns and th ngs—surely you 
of the kind to show.” 

“No,” said she, dreamily, “I have nothing to 

show. I guess my relatives wore their weapons 


grow ng 
is tried their luck among out in the service. 


* ©¢ 


THE LABRADOR HEN. 


HE ferocity and persistence of the Eskimo 

dogs make the keeping of liye stock out of 

the question on the Labrador coast; but a 
few wizened hens are occasionally seen in crates 
beneath the bench on which the family sits in the 
kitchen. In this haven they are preserved from 
the rigors of the climate, and from the “Huskies.” 
Such a bench is frequently Doctor Grenfell’s 
couch when he travels with dogs in the winter. 
On one occasion the doctor had no sooner fallen 
asleep, after an exhausting day of hill travel, than 
@ young rooster beneath him began to make an 
exasperating noise. Speaking to it and feeding 
it crumbs availed nothing. 

In despair, Doctor Grenfell reached through the 
crate bars and seized the offender by the throat, 
effectively silencing the disturbance. But as sleep 
overcame him his hand relaxed, and the stubborn 
bird continued from where he had left off, until he 
was again seized. 

This aperuating wertere continued until nature 
won, and the doctor fell asleep, dreaming that he 
was driving a team of bantam roosters through 
the streets of London. . 

At the next neighbor’s, fifteen miles away, the 





woman of the hut came out to the doorway when 
Doctor Grenfell drove up. While greetings were 
—. exchanged, one of the doctor’s Eskimo dogs 
standing near saw the head of a chicken venturing 
forth from between the bars of a crate just in- 
side the door. Like a flash of lightning the dog 
sna) off the head and swallowed it, standing 
perfectly still all the while, with a very blasé ex- 
pression on his youthful muzzle. 
p about after the manner 
Fy so rapidly that the woman 
failed to see that its head was missing. She could 
only explain the antics by remarking, ““My hen 
haves a won’erful stummick, doctor, sir; th’ young 
’uns feeds it too much seal-meat, I ’low.” 

Doctor Grenfell’s keen eye had seen the whole 

rformance, although too late to — it. His 
sense of justice and his involuntary loyalty to the 
clever dog had a struggle; but when he left he 
carried back to two of the hospital patients a 
scanty little fowl, but the only. one which had 
graced their board for months. The woman would 
not hear of being compensated for her loss. 

“?Tis nothing, sir,” she insisted. ‘Sure didn’t 
e save Charlie’s life when ’e druv th’ ax into ’s 
oot, an’ would of died 0’ blood-poisonin’ ?”’ 

So a happy woman and a glad little boy in the 
hospital were grateful to their distant friend ; but 
after all, their treat was due to Doctor Grenfell’s 
Eskimo dog. 


* ©¢ 


FATHER UNDERSTOOD. 


ECAUSE of a difference of opinion between 
B Jimmie Merritt and Jack Burnett, accentu- 
- ated by an indiscretion on the part of Joey 
Merritt, who ran home and “told,” Mr. Merritt 
was met at the door on his return from town by an 
excited wife and a sulky son. Without a word, 
Mrs. Merritt thrust the disheveled Jimmie for- 
ward. 


“Been fighting again?” Mr. Merritt asked, some- 
what obviously. 

Jimmie nodded. 
oxpnatinn’y. > 

“With Jack Burnett—his best friend!” Mrs. 
Merritt supplemented, severely. “If it had been 
one of those White boys! ButJqck! That’s what 
I can’t understand.” : 

“T’ve told her ’n’ told her,” muttered Jimmie, 
with rude impersonality, ““‘but_she just won’t un- 
derstand! I wasn’t fighting Jack ’cause I don’t 
like him; I had to do it.” 

Mr. Merritt gently persuaded his wife into the 
hammock, sat down beside her, and drew Jimmie 
—black eye and torn blouse and all—into the circle 
of his arm. With the other arm he encircled his 
ag om wife. 

“Suppose you tell me,” he said to Jimmie. 


“Not very much,” he said, 


Jimmie struggl momentarily for expression. 
“Nothing but fighting would settle it,’ he began, 
stubbornly. 


Mr. Merritt’s gentle pressure restrained his 
wife’s outburst. ; 

“You see,” Jimmie continued, “we formed a 
baseball club, the Neighborhood Nine. Jack 
wanted to be captain. So did IL. He took off his 
jumper ’n’ I took off mine. We pasted time out of 
each other. I won, and then we shook hands, and 
then,” concluded J animously, “I 
made Jack first base. That’s all there was to it. 
You understand, don’t you, father?” 

“Of course,” said Mr. Merritt, heartily. ‘“Every- 
oat allright now,eh? Noill-feeling or grudges? 
G friends forever after, and all that, Jimmie?” 

“Course!” said J le, indignantly. “Didn't 
we shake hands?” 

“Beg pardon, son,” said Mr. Merritt, contritely. 
“Now run in wash up for dinner. Afterward 
get cach. and we’ll choose up for a game of three 
old cat. 


When Jimmie was well in the house, Mrs. Mer- 
ritt turned a puzzled gaze on her husband. 

“JT don’t understand either of you!” she cried. 
“Are you encouraging Jimmie fight his best 
friends?” 

“The beautiful thing about a boy’s fight,” he 

arried, “is that all rancor ends with the fight. 

’m not sure ee, that this wouldn’t be a 
— world if men did less hating and more 
quick fighting.” 


* 


“* SUGAR - COATED.” 


RESIDENT Lincoln had a style of his own, 
Pp even in writing his state papers. It does 

not appear that he took pains either to secure 
or to avoid ornamental diction. He was, however, 
fond of homely but expressive phrases. For these 
he showed his preference upon occasion, as Mr. 
Lamon tells in his “Recollections” of the man. 


In one of his messages to Congress Mr. Lincoln 
used the term My ei ee a When the docu- 
ment was placed in the hands of the public printer, 
Hon. John D. Defrees, that officer was terribly 
shocked and offended. Mr. Defrees was an acconi- 

lished scholar, a man of fastidious taste, and a 
evoted friend of the President, with whom he 
was on terms of great intimacy. 

It would never do to leave the forbidden term in 
the message; it must be expunged—otherwise it 
would forever remain a ruinous blot on the fair 
fame of the President. In great distress and mor- 
tification the good Defrees hurried away to tlie 
White House, where he told Mr. Lincoln plaiuly 
that “sugar-coated” was not in g ste. ; 

“You ought to remember, Mr. President,’ suid 
he, “‘that a message to the Congress of the United 
States is quite a different thing from a speccl 
before a mass-meeting in Illinois; that such mes- 
sages become a part of the history of the country, 
and should therefore be written with scrupulo.s 
care and propriety. Such an expression in a staiv 
paper is undignified, and if I were you, I would 
alter the structure of the whole sentence.” wa 

Mr. Lincoln laughed, and _ then said, witli a 
comical show of gravi ty, “John, that term «x- 
presses a my idea, and I am not going ‘0 
change it. ‘Sugar-coated’ must stand! he time 
will never come in this country when the peo)” 
will not understand exactly what ‘sugar-coat 
means.” 

Mr. Defrees was obliged to yield, and the m«>- 
sage was printed without amendment. 








A FEW FORGOTTEN TRIFLES. 


OY Tere was one hundred and five dollars 
the left trousers pocket!” panted a whi' 
faced man as he all but fell into the lit 
tailor’s pressing and cleaning shop, says a WT'! 
in the New York Sun. The tailor glanced at 1): 
excited citizen and went on pushing the goose. 
After a minute the new arrival got his bre:' 
butlost histemper. “I -—7 there was one hund: 
and five dollars in the left trousers pocket! 


repeated, shaking his fist. 5 
“Vell, didt I Sedt dere vasn’t?” the little tai 


asked. “Dere iss de bants. Mebby he iss hi’ 
yedt,” pointing to a pair of trousers on a nail. 
The left pocket gave up a roll of bills an 1 


cigarette case, the right pocket a bunch of k« 
a penknife and a pound of other junk, the rv! 
back Ket a magazine pistol and a handkerchi: , 
the left back pocket a big memorandum-book, @'\ 
the fob pocket a watch with fob and charm ; 
tached, and some bills tightly folded. p 

After the absent-minded ‘man had given ' 
tailor five dollars for his honesty and left the sh. 
the knight of the goose soliloquized: “Some ¢ 
dot feller fergit his bants.” 
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A LESSON. ' 


By Marion Hallowell. 
“T DON’T want to go to 

| school this fall,’’ said 

Lawrence, as he came into 
the house one day in early 
September. 

‘““Why not?’’ 
mother. 

‘*Well, I’ve had such a good 
time all summer that I don’t 
want to go back to the old 
books and maps and things,’’ 
answered Lawrence. 

‘*T see,’’ said his mother, as 
she came to the doorway of 
the pantry and met his serious 
gaze with one of equal serious- 
ness. Then she smiled as she 
turned to her work, and added, 
‘‘We will talk it over when 
father comes home to-night. ’’ 

Lawrence went back again 
into the yard, where he was 
making a wagon out of an old 
box, and there his mother 
found him, busily hammering 
and sawing, when she went 
to the back porch a little later. 

‘*Lawrence,’’ she called, ‘‘I 
must have some more sugar 
for my preserves! Will you 
please run down to the store 
and get half a dozen pounds? 
And get a yeast-cake, too, and 
half a dozen oranges and a 
pound of raisins. Can you re- 
member all that ?’’ 

Lawrence carefully repeated 
the list of things wanted, took 
the dollar bill which his mother gave him, and 
went off down the shady village street to the 
grocery-store. He kept saying over the list to 
himself, and so he made no mistake when the 
grocer came forward to greet him. 

‘*You did well to remember all of them,’’ 
said the grocer, who was fat and jolly. Then, 
when everything was ready for Lawrence to 
take, the grocer said, ‘‘Now let us see how 
you are on figures. The sugar is six cents a 
pound, the yeast-cake is one cent, the oranges 
are forty cents a dozen, and the raisins are 
twenty-five cents a pound. Now what does it 
all amount to?’’ 

This was so unexpected that Lawrence did 
not catch what was said. He looked up with 
wide-open eyes. The grocer laughed, and then 
slowly repeated all that he had said... Looking 
steadily at Lawrence, he asked again, ‘‘Now 
just how much does that all amount to?’’ 

Lawrence said it over slowly after him and 
then stared hard at the floor. ‘‘I am afraid 
I cannot do it in my head,’’ he said, at last. 

The grocer laughed. Business was dull in 
the store just then, and so he came round the 
counter to where Lawrence was standing. 
**We’ll try it on paper, then,’’ he said, giving 
Lawrence a pencil and piece of wrapping- 
paper. 


asked his 


~~ Gon 


LADY’S-SLIPPERS. 
By Marian Greene. 
Deep hidden in the green of woods, 
Where rain of sunlight, sifting 
through 
The woven layers of the leaves, 
Makes diamonds of the dew, 
There is a secret nook | know 
Where yellow lady’s-slippers grow. 


And I have seen from day to day 
(Though new ones come to take 
the place) 

How soon they seem to wear away 
And lose their first day’s grace. 
And I have often mourned that they 

Should be so quick to fade away. 


It's strange I never guessed this thing 
Before, but now | know, 
Because | found a fairy ring 
Beside the place they grow— 
The moss, which is the fairies’ lawn, 
With toadstools that they sit upon. 


The fairies put the flowers there 
Of course—they never grew by 
chance. 
At midnight each one takes a pair— 
They wear the slippers when they 
dance! 
And with the peeping of the sun 
They hang them on their stalks— 
and run. 





A HIGH 


So Lawrence wrote down the items as the 
grocer called them off, but he was in trouble 
from the first. Only after he carefully said 
over the multiplication table of the sixes, 
assisted by the grocer, did he master the prob- 
lem of six pounds of sugar at six cents a 
pound. Then an example in short division 
made it plain that- half a dozen oranges at forty 
cents a dozen would be twenty cents. 

‘‘Now add them,’’ said the grocer, when 
thirty-six and one and twenty and twenty-five 
were placed in a column. 

“Tt is seventy-two,’’ announced Lawrence, 
when a considerable time had passed. 

‘*Wrong!’’ said the grocer. 

Lawrence studied the figures carefully. 
““Oh,’? he exclaimed, ‘‘I did not carry the 
one from the first column! It is eighty-two.’’ 

‘*That is better,’’ said the grocer. Then he 
looked at the paper upon which Lawrence had 


| been working, and continued, with a smile, 
**You seem to find them rather hard words to | 


DRAWN BY M. LOUISE BAKER 
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THE DIFFERENCE. 


WHEN HE KNOWS THE FISH ARE BITING, 
HE CAN DIG AN ACRE LOT; 

WHEN HE’S ASKED TO SPADE THE GARDEN, 
MY, O MY, BUT IT IS HOT! 


DRAWN BY MARY T. AYER 





CLIMB. 


spell—sugar, yeast-cake, oranges and raisins. 
They are pretty common words, too. ’’ 
By this time Lawrence was feeling very 


uncomfortable, and his face was red through | 


its coat of summer tan. But the grocer only 
patted him on the shoulder, passed over the 
purchases, and gave him the change due him 
from his dollar bill without putting him to the 
test of subtracting eighty-two cents from a 
dollar. 

‘*Come again!’’ called the grocer, as Law- 
rence hurried out. 

‘*Thank you,’’ said Lawrence. ‘‘And next 
time I will know how to spell all of those 
words. ’’ 


‘* All right,’’ said the jolly grocer, laughing. 


A little later, when Lawrence delivered the 
packages to his mother, his face was very 
serious. ‘‘I guess, after all, I will go to school 
when it opens next week,’’ he said. 

‘“*Very well,’’ said his mother. ‘‘I don’t 
believe that you will ever be sorry for it.’’ 
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PUZZLES. 


1. RIDDLE. 
It takes some time to walk 
around me, 
And I’m not plainly seen, 
But when in gardens you have 
found me, 
Served at your dinner I have 
been. 


2. SIMPLE ANAGRAMS. 
Not leeks. Do wash. Spoilt 
Rome. Get a star. 


3. RIMED TRANSPOSITIONS 
The letters of one word may 
be transposed to answer the 
four following questions. 
A fod much admired, 
Though oft causing pain. 
A queen in one portion 
Of nature’s domain. 
A troublesome ailment 
That checks all our mirth. 
1 am brought, with great 
labor, 
From the heart of the earth. 


4. BEHEADINGS. 

Behead footwear and leave a 
garden tool; an article for the 
lair and leave hurry; a small 
stream and leave a bird; an 
ent and leave everything; a 
small animal and leave a larger 
one; a precious stone and leave 
a title. 

5. ENIGMA. 

I’m found in bake and found in 


bread ; 

I’m found in mouth, but not in 
head ; 

Seek me In sea, not in the ocean ; 

I’m not in whim, but am in 
notion ; 

I’m found in odd, but not in 
queer ; 

I’m in the front, not in the rear; 

Find every part and then you’ll 
see 

A city fair you’ve made from me. 


6. RIDDLES OF THE POETS. 
Which poet do animals prefer? 
Which poet do the trees resemble 
in the fall of the year? Which 
pot ie greatin stature? Which poet has payee | ? 
Per gives shelter? Which poet is at the 
head of a church? Which poet represents quan- 
tity? Which poet gives pain? 


7. DROP-WORD QUOTATIONS. 





See CCT 
Finds —- ——- — ’ 
—_— — — — — — spoken 
May — — — — — — — 
II. 
“Like —— — —— make — — shore 
— — — minutes — — — end; 
Each — — — — — — before 
In —— toil — —— — contend.” 


8 CHARADES. 
I. 
Beside the hearth, with friends about, 
My first we often feel ; 

My second many a careless foot 

ias crushed beneath its heel. 
My whole, how beautiful, how bright, 
Upon a cloudless summer’s night! 


I. 
Joy and dance and bounding life, 
With these my first is rife; 
Minutes, hours and speeding days, 
My next its part e’er plays. 
Life and joy and nesting birds, 
For a whole from these good words. 


III. 
uy first the cause of many a combat dire, 
When foe met foe, consumed with deadly ire ; 
My second has a bill that ne’er is paid, 

And yet of legal writs he’s not afraid. 
My whole is nothing but a pretty creature, 
Familiar to you all in form and feature. 
IV. 
Who loves my first, loves flattery, they say, 
My second take, and quickly speed oes. 2 
My whole is oft pursued, less often caught, 
Fresh pleasures seeking, constant is to naught. 

v. 
ay first illumines; my second chastises; my 

whole bears light. 





-_———— EEE 


The Great-Great-Greats. 
By Elizabeth Thornton Turner. 


The portraits of my Great-Great- 
Greats 
Hang on the parlor wall, 
And why I am afraid of them 
1 do not know at all. 


They're never cross, they never scold, 
They never frown at me; 

They do not lift a finger when 
I’m naughty as can be. 


And one old Great, he loves to smile 
Down on me while | play 

(Although his collar’s high enough 
To choke the smile away). 


I s'pose the reason that | feel 
So creepy and so queer 

Must be the way they stare at me 
Whenever | am near. 


For | can’t be on the sofa 
Or the floor or any place 
That the Great-Great-Greats’ big, 
searching eyes 
Aren't always on my face! 
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the Editor of the Boys’ Page. 

















ANY persons think that to camp is 
M to ‘trough it.’’ That is not nec- 
essarily so, for camp life may be 

easy and pleasant—even luxurious, if 
you have some way of transporting an 
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fish by slitting it up the belly and remov- 
ing the entrails, but do not cut off the 
head or tail or remove any scales. With 
the hands and a log of wood, roll out a 
sheet of clay about half an inch thick. 














Lay the cleaned fish on this, fold the cla 





elaborate outfit. The simpler you make 

it, however, the more conveniences and com- | 
forts you make the wilderness supply you, and | 
the less you carry with you, the more profit- 
able and satisfactory the outing is likely to be. 


WHAT TO WEAR. 


The first and most important question when 
preparing for a tramping or camping trip is | 
what to wear. your maxim be, ‘All| 
wool.’? Woolen underwear is better in both | 
summer and winter, and dries quicker when 
wet than cotton, linen or silk. When wet it | 
does not give the chilling sensation that the | 
other materials impart; and | 
you may get wet in it a dozen 
imes, and suffer less from colds 
or rheumatism than if you get 
-wet once in cotton garments. | 

Select, then, for your sum- | 
mer or autumn out light- | 
weight woolen underclothes | 
and outside shirts of heavier | 
woolen. For a | amy of ten | 
days or an outing of two 
months two suits of under- 
clothes, two outside shirts, 
and from three to six pairs of 
heavy woolen socks are plenty. As you can) 
wash them in camp, there is no need of bur- | 
dening yourself with more. Gray is the best | 
color for outside shirts. They should have | 
wide collars, which, in chilly weather, may | 
be turned uP. with a scarf tied round the nec | 

ne 





outside of them. A coat, trousers and waist- 
coat of almost any woolen goods may be worn 
—a cast-off business suit is just the thing, so| 
long as it is apogee: As you will want as | 
many pockets as possible, have two large inside 
ones made in the skirt of the coat; they will 
be convenient for carrying small articles. 

A sweater is useful to wear round camp; on 
cold days and nights i will find it comfort- 
able under your coat. If, instead of an ordinary 
coat, you have one of light khaki to put on 
over your sweater, you will have complete 
protection against burs and briers, and at the 
same time against rain and cold winds. 


IN STORMY WEATHER. 


In the woods an army poncho is better than 
mackintosh or oilskins. he poncho is a plain 
piece of rubber cloth, with a slit in the middle, 
so that it can be put on over the 
head. At night it is used as a 
rubber blanket to sleep on. Do 
not take a heavy overcoat; if the 
weather grows cold, put on an 
extra flannel shirt. 

The most serviceable hat is one 
of medium weight, light - colored 
felt of good quality, and with a 
fairly wide brim; the cowboy 
style is well adapted to the - 
pose, but where undergrowth is 
thick a cap may be preferable. 





HANDS AND FEET. 


As to foot-gear. ey the best for general 
use in fishing and hunting is a medium-weight | 
leather walking-boot. If it has a substantial 
but flexible sole, fits well, and has been thor- | 
oughly broken in, you can go anywhere in 
it. For long tramps, a ieee shoes, that is, 
without toe-caps, are best. 

You may be compelled to wade a creek or 
swamp, and so get your feet wet occasionally, 
but if you wear thick woolen socks, that does 
not matter. You will not take cold, and your 
feet. will be more comfortable and you less tired 
at night than if you had worn a pair of heavy 
leather or rubber boots. 

For dry weather and dry land, in the woods 
or the mountains or on the plains, nothing is 
more comfortable than heavy buckskin mocca- 
sins. If rocks hurt the bottoms of your feet, 
use a pair of leather insoles. Even if you 
do not wear moccasins for any other purpose, 
it is worth while to have a ~~ with you ona 
camping trip, to put on at night when you 
come in from your day’s tramp. You will 
= them restful and refreshing, excellent camp 
slippers. 

canvas leggings are worn, they should lace 
through eyelets, and have no hooks or buckles 
to catch in the underbrush. Instead of canvas 
leggings, many woodsmen prefer cloth puttees, 
—specia ly woven strips of woolen cloth four 
or five inches wide and ten feet or more long,— 
which are wound round the legs from the 
ankles to the knees. They are more comfort- | 
abie and less noisy than ordinary leggings, and 
protect the legs better from snake-bites. A 
pair of buckskin gloves or mittens for hunting 
in cold weather and to protect blistered hands 
may add greatly to your comfort. 





THE QUESTION OF SUPPLIES. 


Every man who has ever gone on a camping 
trip has had difficulty in making up his mind 
as to what supplies to take along. There is | 
danger of his a out too late that he has | 
forgotten some needed article, and there is | 
also the probability that he will carry several | 
things that are not needed. 

It will simplify his preparations if he makes 
a list of articles and checks off each item as | 
he packs it, so that he will know when his out- | 
fit iscomplete. The following list is designed to 





| than 


| state or wit. 


| the other nine inches wid 
| divided into pockets of different sizes. Or if 





include practically 
everything actually 
needed for two men 
making a ten days’ 
cross - country trip 








For illumination | 
there is nothing 
better than hickory 
brush or pine tops, | 
but they soon die | 








a 
liberal fare should be taken, and more tent room 
and conveniences provided. But young campers 
are cautioned against carrying luxuries. Of 
course for a | r or smaller number of persons 
two, or for longer or shorter trips than 
ten days, proportionate changes in the quantity 
of supplies must be made. 


THE CHECK - LIST. 


20 pounds of hard bread, 


2 bags of bedticking, 
or 20 pounds of flour 244x6 % feet 





and % pound of ba- 2packharnesses | 
king-powder 2 head nets of mosquito 

14 pounds of bacon geen | 

3 pounds of dried apples 2 extra suits of under- 
or peaches wear 

2 pounds of salt 2 pairs of leather 

3 pounds of sugar loves 

2 pounds of coffee, 4 extra pairs of socks 
roasted and ground 2 rubber ponchos 

3 poms of tea 2 pairs of moccasins 

ther food supplies if 2 compasses 


desired 
1 woodman’s ax 
1 camera and films 
2 pairs of blankets 


1 tube of gun grease 

2 watches 

1 aluminum cooking out- 
fit for two men 


2rifies, oririfieanda 2dish-cloths 
shotgun 1 map of the country 

2 pocket gun-cleaners 300 matches 

100 cartridges 2 water-proof match- 

4 candles bo 


2 ounces of insect 
otion 

2 cakes of soap 

2 bath towels 


2 fishing-rods, 2 reels, 
hooks, lines, flies, 


et cetera 
2 oo hunting- 


nives 2 face towels 
2 pocket drinking-cups 2 tooth-brushes 
2 pocket knives 20 feet of 44 inch hard- 
1 7x8 water-proof tent, twisted rope 


of balloon silk Asupply of small change 
Besides these things, every camping outfit 
should include such a supply of coedicines as 
that described in the Boys’ | s- of The Com- 
panion for August 4, 1910. 

For short trips hard bread is recommended 
because it saves the trouble of baking. The 
army kind is the and it may usually be 
obtained on an order ugh your ; 

The tent should have small holes in the 
gables, near the ridge, so that a rope may be 
run through to tie to trees, thus dispensing 
with tent-poles. You can cut tent-pins in a 
few minutes wherever you camp. Balloon 
silk is recommended for the tent because it is 
the lightest material that is — and durable ; 
but if you feel able to carry a few pounds of 
extra weight, you can have the tent made of 
drilling or.canvas at a much less expense. 

For carrying the outfit, nae is better than 
an ordinary grain-bag—either in its natural 
a coating of boiled linseed-oil. 


CARRYING THE PACK. 


The pack harnesses men- 
om = the list are for *‘to- 
ing’ ese ‘‘war-bags, as 
they are called. Each harness 
has a yoke which fits to the 
back and runs forward over the 
shoulders. It is kept from 
aa in front by a breast 
strap. Straps pass from this 
down under the arms, under 
the lower of two straps which circle the Fane 
and up the back to the yoke. This device 
brings the weight of the load on the shoulders 
and wad back, where the strong muscles are. 
Such harnesses as these may be made, or bought 
at almost any | sporting-goods store. 

In addition to the war-bag, it is a good plan 
to have for your extra clothes a small water- 


| utter] 





proof bag in the form of a saddle-bag, with 
_ two com ments, one for | 
clean clothes and the other 

| for soiled ones. At night it 
is useful as a pillow. 
A toilet-case may be made | 

of two pieces of drilling | 
thirty-six inches long, one eighteen inches wide, | 
sewed over it and | 


you do not care to take this trouble, use a/} 

es gs for keeping your toilet articles 

together. They are sure to get mislaid other- 
ise 


wise. 
A strong man in good physical condition can 
carry fifty pounds for ten or fifteen miles a} 
day. For the average man, however, thirty- | 
five pounds are enough to carry, and a boy | 
should not attempt more than twenty-five | 
pounds if tramping a considerable distance. 
| 








WOOD FOR THE CAMP - FIRE. 


One of the things that most quickly reveal | 
the experienced woodsman is his knowledge of | 
how to build the fires best suited to his pur- 
poses. There is the rous- 
ing fire at night, with its 
light and warmth and 
its shower of sparks; the 
small, quick fire on the 
portage at noon, when 
the tea is steeped; and 
the serious fire with its 
bed of coals, on which _ . 
the baking and roasting 
For each kind of fire 





| 
| 


different 
woods are suited. The boy who goes camp- 
ing for the first time should try to familiar- 
ize himself with the various fire-woods and 
with the best ways of using them. 


are done. 


| and two level teaspoonfuls of baking-powder. 
Rub into the mixture while dry two heaping 
tablespoonfuls of bacon grease or drippings. 
Add water to make a thick batter—the thicker, 


on foot and carry- down. For a last- | 
ing their packs on ing fi one that | 
their backs. — the embers | 

If these two men until morning, large 
were to travel by and solid logs of the | 
canoe, or on horse- burning vari- | 
| back, with pack- ety to be found must 
animals, or by be Hickory | 
wagon more is the best of all 


fire-woods. You can usually find wood for 
cooking-fires without cutting down the live 
trees; and a good thing to remember is not to 
use more fuel than you n 

Apple-wood is a splendid burner, does not 
throw sparks, and makes a fine bed of coals. 
The smoke is pleasant to the nostrils. Woods 


that burn best green are white birch, white | 
om \eeun ash, maple, hickory and black 
ren. | 


Wood grown in the open and on high ground | 
burns better than the same varieties in dense | 
forests and in damp ground. Old trees have | 
more pitch or rosin, and consequently a better | 
fuel value than young trees. Birch burns. 
steadily without hurling sparks, and its bark | 
makes the best kindling to be found in the | 
woods. Locust burns slowly and holds its fire 
well. Itis a good wood to throw on the embers 
before turning in for the night. White ash is | 
a splendid camp fuel, and will burn well 

m. Mulberry is a fair producer of coals; 
ut elder, willow, elm and soft maple, although 
they burn quietly, do not last long. 
he main ‘‘snappers’’ rapes | woods are 
larch, also known as tamarack and hackmatack, 
spruce, hemlock, cedar and fir. Hickory, gen- 
erally quiet, will sometimes snap viciously. | 
Chestnut and butternut will throw sparks, but 
white ash and beech are better-behaved. | 

For night fires, when what you chiefly want | 
is ee use the kind of wood to suit. 
Near tents or for the cooking choose the woods | 
that make good coals and do not spark. What- 
ever else you may or may not do in the woods, 
never leave a fire until you are sure that it 
is entirely out. Carelessness in this matter 
may cause a forest fire which will destroy 
thousands of dollars’ worth of property, and 
perhaps human lives. 






BUILDING THE FIRE. 

| 

¢, _To Page came cook- | 

4 ing- gather a sup- 
(y ply of sticks about | 


eighteen inches long by | 
one inch or more in 
diameter; lay two on 
the ground a foot a. 

two across these, a 
foot apart, and so on, 
until you have a tower 
two feet high. Put 
ing inate the tower. 

When that is lighted, it makes a huge fir 

f y unfit for cooking, but it will burn ou 
— y and leave a bed of glowing coals. 
‘hese coals should then be bounded on two 
sides by two logs of the same size and about 
six feet long, laid in the form of a long, nar- 
row V, three or four inches apart at the 
narrow end, and about a foot apart at the 
other end. The top sides of the logs should be 
flattened and the point of the V should be 
toward the wind. The coffee-pot and frying- 
pan are placed across the logs. 


< 
We 
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wa 


tinder and kind] 


THE CAMP COOK. 

Flapjacks, being easy to make and hearty, 
are a popular article of camp diet. Make 
them the full size of the frying-pan, and learn 
to looseh them in the pan 
cooked and ‘‘flap’’ them Cnn, 
over; that is, turn them 

them in the air. 
in holding the pan at a slant, and tossing the 
flapjack high enough to give it time to turn. 
is is the receipt: To one quart of flour add 


when they are nearly 

by toss 

The Sle art of ‘‘flapping’’ a flapjack lies 
a teaspoonful of salt, two teaspoonfuls of sugar 





the quicker the cooking. The batter should 
from a spoon, but slowly, like molasses. | 
mooth out the lumps and stir well. Have} 
the frying-pan hot, grease it with bacon rind 
on the end of a stick, —just enough to keep the | 
flapjack from sticking,—and fill the pan until | 
the flapjack is at least half an inch thick. 


GOOD COFFEE. 


Good coffee is as 
easily made over a 
wood-fire as at home. 
Be sure that the cof- 
fee-pot has been scalded since 
it was last used. Allow a 
tablespoonful of coffee, 
ground, for every cup to be | 
made, and one extra. Pour | 
one cup of water into the pot, add the coffee, 
and stir it well. The rest of the cold water 
should then be put in and stirred, and the pot 
set on the coals until it comes to a boil, when 
it should be taken from the coals and set near 
them, so that the coffee will keep hot, but will 
not boil. Steep it in this way for five minutes, 
pour one-half cup of cold water down the spout 
of the coffee-pot, and wait a minute for the 
coffee to settle. Be careful that smoke does not 






por into the pot to give an ashy flavor to the 
coffee. 

If you want a dish of fish such as you cannot | 
get at home, have ready a fire of hot coals, 
stiff clay, and some salf and pepper. 





some | 
Clean the | 


| fire—that i 


| will not clear it. 
| haj 


over it, and press it down so that the fis 
is completely enclosed. Bake it as you would 
a potato, in a deep bed of coals. The time 
of baking depends on the size of the fish and 
the heat of the coals—ten minutes for a fish for 
two should be ample. Then break the clay 
envelope with a blow of a knife-handle. The 


seales and skin will stick to the clay, and leave 
dg baked fish with all its natural juices 
Intact. 


COOKING MEAT. 


A delicious way of 
cooking meat is by 
‘*planking.’’? Oak and 

chestnut make the best 
, planks—pine is ut- 

rly unsuitable. The 
opened fish, meat side 
out, or the steak or cut of game, is pinned to the 
lank with wooden pi driven into slits cut 
the plank by a hatch When a high bank 
of hot coals is ready, support the plank, with 
the meat or fish on it, by sticks from behind, 
so that it faces the fire, close to it. It must be 
very close, so that the meat sears, yet not close 
enough to burn. Butter may be melted on it 
when it is ready for eating. 

‘‘Spitting’’ fish or small game is easily done 
by cutting two small rods with a fork at each 
end, and driving them into the ground on 
each side of the fire. 

A willow rod, cleaned 

of bark, is thrust 

through the fish or 

small animal, previ- 

ously cleaned, of 

course, and this rod is laid across the two 
forks and turned slowly from one end, so that 
the meat will be cooked on all sides. 

Some people enjoy a taste of the smoke of 
oak in some meats. Camp-smoked bacon is 
ey oom ’ spitting a ‘‘side’’ of bacon which 

d 





b 
been sliced almost all the way through, 
it in the smoke of a green-oak 
a bed of coals on top of which 

n wood has been put. Do not smoke it too 
iong,—ten minutes are plenty,—and do not let 
the meat get so hot grease drips from it. 
Finish slicing, and fry as usual. 


FILTERING THE WATER. 
Water-filters are seldom included in camp 


| equipment, yet there are times when they are 


useful ; for a heavy rain will quickly make the 
water of mountain streams muddy, and boiling 
A lantern chimney—if you 

ppen to have one—makes a good filter. It 
should first be thoroughly washed, of course. 
Then one end is covered with three thicknesses 
of cheese-cloth, —tied tightly round the groove 
in the glass,—the chimney is filled with clean, 
fine sand, and one thickness of cheese-cloth is 


| tied over the top. 


If you have a permanent camp near a stream, 
you can often filter muddy water by digging a 
hole in the sand of some convenient 
bar, or, if the bank is low enough, in 
that. The hole ought to be about ten 
feet away from the stream, and, say, 
three feet square. Let it extend below 
the surface of the river as much over 
two feet as the maker has energy for —the 
deeper the better. The bottom and _ sides 
should be lined with stones, and a frame cov- 
ered with mosquito-netting should be made to 
fit over the mouth. 

Of course, if the stream has been contami- 
nated by sewage, it should under no circum- 
stances be used as a source for drinking-water, 
even when filtered by this device. 

Do not forget to dig a trench round your tent 
as soon as you have pitched it. The object of 
the trench is to keep the floor of the tent dr) 
when it storms; if you put off attending to it, 
you oy! have to up some time in the night 
and do the work in the rain. 

Much of the comfort of camping depends on 
the kind of bed you have; a night’s rest 
is the best Ce ag nop for a good day’s work. 
Many w men are of the opinion that the 
most satisfactory bed is one made of boughs, 
and if it is well made, there is no doubt that a 
bed of this kind has many advantages. 


A GOOD NIGHT’S REST. 


To get the best material, you will have to 
cut down a tree six or eight inches in diamete! 
at the butt. By reason of their flat-curved 
form, the boughs 5 
of the white fir, 
or balsam, are the 
best for the pur- 
= nek those of the 

estern fir are 
next in value. 
You get your ‘‘feathers’’ by breaking off th: 





| tips of the main branches twelve or fourteen 


inches from the ends. The stems are to fur 
nish the springs for the bed, and should be a! 
least half an inch in diameter where broken off 
The branches of very small trees and thos 
near the top of large ones, as well as the later 
als of large limbs, make poor x - 

Having secured enough material, and havin: 
chosen a piece of smooth ground which is level. 
or with a very slight slope toward the foot, 
proceed to make the bed. A pile a foot wid: 
and of about the same height is first mad 
across the head. This is the ‘‘bolster.’” You 
will probably use the softer portions of you' 
spare —your clothes-bag, for instanc 
—for a pillow. 

Next take a handful of the *‘feathers,’’ and 
poulies the stems firmly into the ground, 
ean them against the bolster, placing them s' 
that the butts are nearly vertical and the gen 
eral slope toward the head is only about that 
of the curve. Lay a tier across the width 0! 
the bed, another tier against that, and so on. 
—as shinglés are laid on a roof, till a sufficien' 
length is covered. 

To hold the boughs and blankets in place, !' 
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is well to lay a small log along each side and | 
across the foot. If the one at the foot is of | 
good size, and hewn flat _on-.the top, it will) 
make a convenient seat. When the boughs lose 
their springiness, after two or three nights, it | 
takes but half an hour to make the bed over | 


again. 
But suitable trees for bough mattresses do | 
not grow everywhere, and besides, to cut them | 
and pick the ‘‘feathers’’ is not easy work for | 
inners. Fortunately, there is another kind | 
of which is easier to make and for which | 
you can find the material anywhere. 
One of the items in the check-list was a bag | 
of bedticking, two and one-half feet wide by 
six and one-half feet long. On the march this 
may be either Lge away empty or used as 
a receptacle. t night it is to be filled with | 
browse, leaves and grass, and when these are | 
o—_, covered by a poncho. With another 
small bag to fill for a pillow, or in the absence 
of that, the bag holding your spare clothes, 
you can be sure of a good night’s rest wherever | 
you wish to pitch your camp. 


*® 


ON TRACK AND FIELD. 
VII. The High Jump. 


| 
HE high jump is particularly difficult to | 
learn, because the form which experience | 
has shown to be the best is artificial ; that | 
is, no boy jumping without previous instruction | 
will jump at all in the way in which a trained | 
high jumper clears the bar. In fact, good 
form in the high jump is rarely seen among | 
schoolboys, except at the large academies. A 
boy, therefore, who learns the correct form 
when he begins has 
a very considerable 
advantage over most 
of those with whom 
~ he competes. 


Your run should 
be straight toward 
the bar, not from the 
side. e ‘‘scissors’’ 
jump is a thing of the 

. You should 
ave a mark to start 
from and another 
about three strides 
back from the take- 
off, so that your step 
will come exactly 
right every time. That is very important. 
Of course some boys jump from a point farther 
from the bar than others. The object is to 
reach your greatest height directly over the 
bar, and to spend as little energy as possible 
in covering distance, and as much as_ possible 
in getting a good ‘‘lift.’”” The directions 
throughout are for a man who jumps from 
his right foot. 

Run down to your jump smoothly. As you 

take off, swing the left leg straight up to the 
as hard as you can, in order to get as much 
lift as possible, and at the same time lean 
slightly foi from the waist so as to keep 
your balance. Use your arms to help in getting 
a lift. Do not try to turn until you are clear 
of the ground. owever, the instant your 
right foot does leave 
the take-off, turn your 
body sharply to the 
right, and try to lay 
back on your right side 
along the bar. The 
best way to get this 
““layout’’ is to help the 
wriggle and twist of 
the body with the arms, 
ed py a —_ 
ick or straightening 
of the left leg. With 
this layout the right 
leg comes up and is 
SW across the bar 
with the knee straight. The leg is then pulled 
in under you. The effect of this motion is to 
e you land on the same foot from which 
you jum The whole jump is done with 
Just a -turn, and you are left facing in the 
direction from which you started. : 

Many boys are unable to learn this form 

they are afraid to lay out to any 
extent. It is a difficult thing to do, anyway, 
and is made more difficult by their feeling that 
they will not get their legs under them in 
soon enough to prevent a fall. This mishap 
is especially likely to occur when you are 
practising at moderate heights; you shouid, 
therefore, try to get the bar up to about five 
feet as soon as possible. 

In order that if you fall you will not be hurt, 
always have a pn tye pit when prac- 
tising outdoors, and plenty of mats when 
practising indoors. 

At first you will confuse the different motions | 
of the jump, but you will gradually separate 
them in your mind, 
until you will know 
each one and can 
make it smoothly and 
cleanly. When you 
reach this stage you 
can tell exactly w 
is the matter with a 
faulty jump. Proba- | 
bly the most common | 
fault is getting your 
height either before 
or after * pow reach the | 
bar. If you get your | 
height before you 
reach the bar, you | 
will usually knock it 
_off with your right | 
leg as you come down; if you get your height | 
aiter you reach the bar, you will usually turn | 
your body into it when you start to lay out. | 
In either the remedy is to get your take- | 
oo in exactly the right place. 

't is a good plan to keep setting your mark 
wka little as the bar is raised, for the higher 
ea are trying to jump, the farther back your 
a<e-off should be. Aim to increase your speed 
adually as you run down to jump, and try 
set a little crouch just before you take off. 
sat helps your spring. 

, 'f you are learning to high-jump you should 
(do a little work every day, but after you have 
mastered the form and are practising for com- 
petition, you should not work more than three | 
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| event. 


times a week. As a rule, high jumpers ‘‘go | 
stale’’ rather —, It is a good plan to have 
some other event, like the broad jump or pole 
vault, to try occasionally, just to relieve the | 
monotony. When you are practising, do not 


make the mistake of jumping at too short inter- | y 


vals. After each jump 
wait two or three! 
minutes, or for as long | 
a time as you would | 
have between jumps | 
in a meet. Do not | 
try to jump as high | 
as you can every day 
‘ou practise. Start 
he bar at about four 
feet eight or ten, and | 
take a couple of jumps 
at each height, put- 
ting the bar up two 
inches at a time. If 
you are jumping well 
run the bar up until 
you have failed two 
or three times. Then 
stop. If you are ndt doing well, put the bar 
down to five feet, or to whatever height is low 
for you, and practise your form. Do not com- 
pete more than once a week. 

As was said in the first article in this series, 
a high wm 3 must be tall—five feet ten at 
least. ‘That does not mean that boys who are 
not five feet ten inches tall should not high- 
jump, but it does mean that boys who do not 
expect to reach this height when they get their 
growth can probably do better in some other 





NoTE. The first, third and fourth pictures show a 
ee from the left foot; the second, from the 
right. 
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THE QUESTION OF COLLEGE. 


HAT a boy does not go to college is not | 
5 necessarily a calamity. If there were 
a high school in every village, and a/| 
college almost at every door, there would still | 
be many young people who could not, or who 
should not, go to college. 
Many a boy on finishing the high school, or | 
even the grammar school, must at once earn | 
his own living, or help to support the family. 
This circumstance need not, however, keep 
him from getting further education. There 
are good books, lecture courses, and opportuni- | 
ties for self-improvement and for contact with | 
people which may prove to be good substitutes | 
for higher training in the schools. A boy may | 
be educated outside of college. 


The boy who has little intellectual outlook | 
and little eagerness for study, who looks on | 
college not as a place of business, but rather | 
as a pleasant resting-place between high school | 
and real life, ought to keep away; for as a} 
matter of fact, college life is as real and as) 
serious a life as a young man will ever live, 
and the business of college requires as serious 
attention and as keen interest as any in which | 
he will ever engage. College is no place for | 
loafers. 

As a general rule, the boy without at least | 
some money should give up college. Unless 
such a boy has concentration of mind, physical | 
strength and quickness in adapting himself to | 
new conditions and in “yy new facts and | 
principles, and unless he acquired some | 
skill in one pursuit or another 7 which he | 
may earn money readily, he had better go 


_immediately to work. 


In our colleges there are too many boys with | 
only average ability who are trying to earn a/| 
living and at the same time to perform severe 
intellectual labor. a | of them fail; many 
more pay in shattered health much more for | 
their education than it is worth. 

agony A boys reach their intellectual limit, so | 
far as books are concerned, in the high school. | 
They have little interest in books, and no desire | 
to study further. Their interest is in things and | 
— rather than in ideas. They make good 

usiness men, and had better go at once into | 
practical business rather than trifle away four 
years in a half-hearted and indifferent study 
of subjects in which they find neither profit 
nor pleasure. 

College is often not the best place for a boy 
of weak character or of frail body. For the 
first, college life offers too much freedom, too 
much leisure, and too little actual necessity 
for struggle and action. For the second, it is 
likely to be too sedentary. A busy outdoor 
life, full of physical exercise, is the best to 
strengthen both weak morals and a weak body. 
If we must choose between the two, a strong 
character and a healthy body are better than 
knowledge gained from books. 

Education in or out of school is good for 
every one, but a college training probably 
always will be for the relatively small number 
who have fitness of mind and strength of body 
and who can afford to spend the time and 
money necessary for the pursuit of learning. 
The boys who lack all or a part of these requi- 
sites may yet be quite as useful and happy as 
if they had them. Happily, the world is 
always in need of men who can do things, and 
it does not ask whether they were trained in 
or out of college. After all, success consists 
in doing well and happily the task you set for 
yourself. 


> 


THE DOT IN THE CIRCLE. 


SK some one to draw a circle with a dot in 
the center of it,—or near the center,— | 
without any line joining the dot and the 








circle, and yet without taking the pencil from 
the paper. The trick sounds impossible, but 

Turn over a cor- { 
ner of the paper 
and mark a dot— | ( 
as near the point ‘ RS 
of it as you can | Ss | 
the sheet. Run the a 
pencil up the turned-over corner a short distance 
reaches the surface of the paper on which the 
dot is, turn back the corner and complete the 


is very simple when you know how. 

—on the body of | ‘J 

and begin to draw the circle. When the pencil 
circumference round the dot. 
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would melt in the mouth. 
rific heat suggested toasted nuts. 


meats. 


new ways to enjoy them. 
Girls made candy with them. 
cake, and to garnish ice cream. 


Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice. 
sider them the most delightful cereal foods in existence. 


healthy children. 


Prof. Anderson’s 








Surprise 
How Children Discovered Puffed 





Wheat and Puffed Rice 


‘“‘T am going to make cereal foods twice as digestible,’’ said 


Prof. Anderson some fifteen years ago. 


‘“‘T am going to subject them to terrific heat—to twice toast- 


heat—to 550 degrees. 


‘‘T shall turn the moisture in the grain to steam, and explode 


I shall literally blast the food granules to pieces. 


” 


He did it, finally—by shooting the foods from guns. And 


The Surprise 


the crisp, brown grains—eight times normal size—became the 
premier food for dyspeptics. 


But these new foods proved to be immensely enticing. They 


The flavor resulting from the ter- 


Candy factories began using the grains in place of nut 


Thus children first found them out. 


Then we put them in packages, and children found a dozen 


Boys ate them dry—like peanuts. 
Cooks used them in frosting 


Now tons of these puffed grains are served every morning 


with sugar and cream, or mixed with fruit. 
served each night in milk. 
crackers and four times as porous as bread. 


Tons more are 


For the grains are crisper than 


Every month, people now eat twenty million dishes of 





And four people in five con- 


So the food for dyspeptics became the choice of a million 


Now we want you to enjoy them. 





Puffed Rice, 15c 








The scientific food became the favorite food. 
And its healthfulness became forgotten in its nut-like taste. 

Don’t let such foods— 
the best foods ever made from grain—remain unknown to you. 
Telephone your grocer—before you forget it—to send you a 
package of each. 


Puffed Wheat, 10c zxcex i 


treme 


West 
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The Quaker Oats Company 


Sole Makers—Chicago 
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THE CLUMSY TONGUE. 


E all know the discomfort caused by 
W the near presence of a person physic- 

ally clumsy and awkward; how un- 
pleasant it is to have one’s toes trod upon; to 
have the back of one’s head suddenly bumped 
by a passing elbow; to be jarred and jostled 
by unexpected contact with a heavy pair of 
shoulders ! 

The tendency to cause these annoyances is 
more likely to belong to the boy of the family 
than to his sister ; but the girl is prone to a fault 
even more trying, and much less frequently 
corrected. This is the habit of treading ver- 
bally upon the weaknesses of others ; the habit 
of injuring the sensitive feelings and tender 
spots of those round her by careless and unkind 
words ; the habit of the clumsy tongue. 

It is not a sign of wit or of cleverness to say 
things that hurt; it is a sure sign of slowness 
to understand the feelings of the other person. | 

The brain tells the various members of the 
body what to do, and they make every effort 
to obey skilfully and promptly. If they bungle 








LACE INSETS 


NSETTING fine. lace and embroidery medal- 
lions into waists and undermuslins produces 
decorative results which more than repay you 


FOR WAISTS. 


face up, was basted on stiff 
insertion was basted into place three-eighths of 
an inch from the inset; then a piece of lawn | 
was basted evenly over both inset and insertion 


pos ; next the lace | 


and do some damage, it is not because they | for the time and labor expended. Often elabo- | and round a wider circle still. After this, the 


have the wish to give pain, but chiefly because 
they are in too great a hurry to act, and so act | 
awkwardly. 
every word to say, but sometimes the tongue is | 
so glib that it rolls off speeches which with a | 
little thought would not be uttered. Very 
few people say cutting things on purpose to | 
hurt; but very many say such things without 
stopping to think how they are going to sound | 
to the listener. 

It goes without saying that falsehood must | 
never be spoken; but there may be truths | 
about other people, which it is not at all your | 
particular privilege to tell. It is a safe rule | 
not to speak a thing that will give pain—even | 
if it be true—until you have thought it over | 
long and earnestly enough to know two things | 
beyond doubt: first, that the thing ought to be | 
told; second, that no one can tell it so well or 
so kindly as yourself. When you have made | 
very sure of this, then speak with all the cour- 
age you can muster. 

To be sure, it will take some striving to cul- 
tivate the habit pf pleasant-speaking if you are 
not born with the gift for it. But what of it? 
Every term you learn lessons in school no less 
difficult and not one whit more to be desired. 
You would be ashamed to admit that you could 
not master them. 

Then why not be even more ashamed if you 
cannot acquire the simple accomplishment of 
saying pleasant things? You can master any 
habit that you really desire if you are patient 
and persistent; and if you have learned thor- 
oughly the habit of giving pleasure instead of 
pain, it will remain with you long after the 
facts of history and algebra have become hazy | 
in your memory. 


® & 


WHY SOME SWIMMERS FAIL. 


T is a common experience with girls who 
| swim ‘‘a little’? to find that they make no 

improvement from season to season. They 
learn as easily as others to keep afloat; they 
manage to cover five, ten, twenty yards—and 
there they stick. 
,.,.. At a fixed distance 
-.. breath and strength 
fail, and no effort 
will carry them an- 
other foot. 


: This state of af- 
* hie fairs is usually due 

ra to one of two 
causes ; less vanes, it is due to both at the 
same time. ‘‘Stickit?’?’ swimmers are almost 
always girls and women who have picked up 
the breast stroke without mueh careful teach- 
ing, and who either kick wrong or : breathe 
wrong. 

The second fault is perhaps the more serious 
of the two, but the easier to mend. The rule 
with all swimming strokes is to take in breath 
as the arms come back, and to ‘‘blow the hands 
away’’ on the recovery. In strokes where the 
arms alternate instead of moving ee, the 
breathing is timed by the motions of the upper 
arm. With the breast stroke, since the air 
comes in as the arms come back, the lungs are 
full as the arms finish. The full lungs, there- 
fore, float the head, and there is no need to 
hurry the stroke or to cut it short lest the head 
sink. To breathe correctly, therefore, is to 
swim easily, with a quiet mind. 

The other trouble is much harder to correct. 
Indeed, some girls cannot learn the right kick 
for the breast stroke, and have to give it up 
and start all over again with some other method. 
The breast-stroke kick should consist of four 
movements, and be measured by four beats of 
time. On the first beat the feet are drawn up 
toward the body, the heels near together, but 
knees well apart. On the second beat the legs 
are straightened sharply and the feet kicked 
out as far as wey at the sides. On the third 
the legs, still held rigidly straight, are swept 
together, pressing on the wi » of water be- 
tween them. On the fourth the legs rest and 
the swimmer slides by her momentum. 

The trouble is always with the third beat. 
Sometimes this begins too soon, so that the feet 
begin to approach one another before the knees 
are straightened. Sometimes it ends too soon, 
so that the knees begin to bend before the feet 
have come together. Quite as often, the timing 
is right, but the legs simply float together, 
instead of being whipped through the. water. 





| joining of lace and fabric. 





The profit of the breast stroke is in the third 


rate effects are obtained by very simple methods. 
The inset of fine Valenciennes (Fig. 1) is set 


The brain also tells the tongue | into the lawn fabric almost invisibly with the | under three-eighths of an inch, 


simple French overhand stitch. A border of 
medallion was first bast 
on the lawn; then, following 
the outline of the medallion, 
a oy of lawn three-sixteenths 
of an inch smaller was cut 
away. This allowed for the 
narrow overlap necessary for 
the French overhand seam. 
The inset in Fig. 2, bei 
irregular in outline, requi 
a different insetting. The Ber- 
muda fagoting stitch, the 
needle piercing the sheer ma- 
terial and lace edge alternately, 
easily follows its uneven edge. 
he result was a double outline 
of perforations, concealing the 


The lace . medallion was 
basted smoothly upon the ma- 
terial, both right sides up. 
Then the wrong side of the 
lawn was turned to the worker. 
With a regular fagoting needle, 
a simple vertical running 
stitch, or pair of holes, was 
made—and the thread tied— 
close to the edge of the lace, 
easily seen through the sheer 
fabric ; two more stitches were 
taken through the same holes, 
all being drawn tight. , 

The second stitch, or pair 
of holes, was next made par- 
allel with the first, but this 
time through both lawn and 
lace; two more stitches were 
taken in the same holes. A 
stitch was le crosswise in 
the last holes of both first and 
second stitches, or pairs of 
holes, and pulled tight. Then 
the two pairs of holes, or 
stitches, were repeated, begin- 
ning in the second hole of the 
first pair and making one fresh 
perforation; and so on. Fi- 
nally, the lawn was cut away 
from beneath the medallion, 
close to the fagoted edge. 

Fig. 3 permitted greater elab- 
oration. First the lace inset, 











circular center of lawn was cut out just at the | 
outer edge of the insertion. | 
The lawn was next notched ~ ge 
an in | 
basted evenly into place upon the stiff paper. | 
with the simplest of fagoting | 

stitches. 


fagotin 


— feather-stitching adds A finishing touch. | The lace inset and lace insertion were joined | 
hi 


A second row of even | 
stitches — inser- 
tion and lawn. hen, to hold 
the raw of lawn in 
place, a circle of chain-stitches 


was made. 

The fourth medallion of 
Cluny lace needed a setting of 
heavier stitches, so a wide 
lace beading stitch was made 
of heavy mercerized cotton, 
and was worked closely from 
inset to material over a half- 
inch space. Here again the 
raw edge of the material 
needed to be, in some decorative 
way, affixed to the inset; 
therefore the cable, or double- 
eight, stitch was employed, 
being heavier and more in 
harmony with the Cluny inset. 

The simple blanket stitch 
holds the inset in Fig: 5 in 
Lema each stitch being one- 
eighth of an inch indepth. The 
medallion and the lawn were 
first basted on paper; the 
stitches were applied ; the cen- 
ter of the lawn was cut away 


the inner marking of stitches. 

The inset of embroidery 
(Fig. 6) was basted to the 
material and sewed or appli- 
quéd firmly to it from the 
wrong side with an over-and- 
over stitch, diagonally across 
and almost through the raised 


edge of the embroidery. This | 
formed a fairly wide, stout 
stitch, and permit close 


cutting away of the fabric. 

In the plate of stitches No. 1 
is the French overhand stitch ; 
No. 2, simple feather-stitching ; 
No. 3 is diagram of Bermuda 
fagoting; No. 4, wide beading | 
stitch; No. 5, the simple fag- 
oti stitch; No. 6, chain- | 
stitch; No. 7, cable stitch, | 
and No. 8, blanket stitch. 











movement. The movement of the first beat 
really draws the bod That of the 
second just about offsets this. Only with the 
third beat, as the legs drive the triangular area 
of water backward, does the swimmer shoot 
forward. Beat one should be done gently. 
Beat two sharply. But beat three should 
have all the drive that can be put into it. 
he swimmer 
who seems to have 
> reached her limit 
~ should, therefore, 
. look first to her 
breathing, then to 
the third movement 
of the kick. If these 
are right, the rest 
mes a mere 
matter of practise. 





CARNATIONS FOR WINDOW-GARDENS. 


HE carnation is one of the best plants for 
growing in the window-garden. The 
foliage is attractiye all winter, and the 

plants will be in flower almost continuously. 
The time to buy carnations from the florists 
is in August, when they are digging the plants 
from the beds outdoors and placing them on 
the benches in the greenhouses. You are pretty 
sure to find some florist in the vicinity who has 
a surplus from which you can buy what you 
need. 

The Mrs. Nelson, pink, May Naylor, white, 
Boston Market, white, Portia and Lawson, 
scarlet, Eldorado, yellow, are some of the older 
varieties that will succeed in pots. Of the 
newer varieties, Alvina, pink, and Christmas 
Cheer, red, are sure to give good results. These 
last two varieties have been bred especially for 
pot culture, and will bear anywhere from six 
to a dozen flowers at atime. Christmas Cheer 
! easily be had in bloom at Christmas time 
if the plants are cut back after potting in 
August or early in September. 

_ Carnations are not particular as to the condi- 
tions in which they grow so long as they have 
a sunny window, for the ordinary temperature 





of the room will suit them very well. Give 
them a rich soil—one composed of equal parts 
of well-decayed manure, good garden loam and 
sand is excellent. If the leaf-mold is to be 
had, a little of it will help, but it is not neces- 


sary. 
For growing carnations, use as small a pot 
as possible. Most plants will go in a five- ora 
six-inch pot; it is a very large plant that re- 
quires more than a six-inch pot. Firm the 
soil well with the hands and a potting-stick 
water the plants well, and set them in a shaded 
place for about two weeks, to recuperate from 
the transplanting; then place them in a sunny 
spot. If you prefer, a box six inches deep, six 
inches wide, and as jong as the window is wide, 


one-sixteenth of an inch from | So; 





will make the growing easier and surer. 

The worst enemy that attacks the carnation | 
is rust, which can be held in check by always 
having the foliage dry at night, and occasion- 
ally spraying the plants with an ammoniacal 
copper carbonate solution. 

As soon as cold weather comes, bring the | 
plants into the house, place them in the win- 
dow where they are to grow, and never allow 
a draft of air to blow across them. 

Red spiders sometimes attack the carnation. 
Their presence is indicated by the yellow 
look of the leaves; if the under sides of the 
leaves are examined with a hand lens, they 
may easily be seen—minute red ingects—secure- 
ly entrenched behind a fine but strong web. 
Syringe the plants with water, using consider- 
able force to dislodge the spiders. If aphids 
appear, soap-suds will kill them easily. 
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APPLYING FOR A SCHOOL. 
“CO you are going back to the old position, 
Dorothy ?’’ Uncle and niece were hav- 
ing their usual ‘‘school talk’’ at the begin- 
ning of vacation. 
‘*It looks very much like it, Uncle John,’ | 
replied Dorothy, soberly. seem to be a| 


fairly successful teacher, but I have failed in | 
every attempt to get a better place. I wish you | 





would look at me and tell me why I fail.’’ 
“*T suppose,’’ he asked, ‘‘you saw the men | 
personally ?’’ 
‘*Yes,’’? said Dorothy. ‘‘I saw the man at | 





All letters should be addressed to 
the Editor of the Girls’ Page. 








Centerville first of all, and taiked to him fully 
an hour. I told him nmiy views on teaching 
and tried to interest him, but he just listened 
politely, and gave me’ no encouragement at 


‘*Your first mistake was in taking too much 
of his time. ’’ 

‘*But I supposed it was his business to inves- 
tigate the qualifications of teachers. ’’ 

‘*Yes, but he _ prefer his own way of 
doing it. Suppose [ tell you how I like to 
receive an application. I like first of all to 
have from the candidate a businesslike note, 
well-written and happily expressed. It should 
state concisely the character of her education, 
her experience and her general qualifications. 
There should be added the names and addresses, 
or telephone numbers, of persons who can 
speak of her especial fitness for the position 
she seeks. 

“If the letter is promising, I send her in the 
stamped, self-addressed envelope, which a can- 
didate should oe enclose, a letter arranging 
for an interview. In the meantime I may com- 
municate with some of the persons referred to, 

referably the head of the system where she is 
hen employed. 

‘*If she is punctual and businesslike in the 
interview, I conclude that she knows how tu 
use her time well, and will not talk round the 
— in a lesson.. I also form opinions from 

er personal ap nce regarding her charac- 
ter—especially from her dress. ’’ 

‘*Her dress !’’? exclaimed Dorothy. 

‘*T had to let a teacher go this spring because 
she was untidy in her appearance. You see, 
she did her work in the same slovenly way, to 
say nothing of being an unpleasant - 17 
in the eyes of forty children day after a 

‘*Perhaps that’s why I failed at Pictou,’’ 
said Dorothy. ‘‘It was a stormy day and my 
hair was in strings. I remember my umbrella 
left a rivulet on Mr. Juy’s office rug. Then I 
bored the man at Charleston when I missed 
him at his office and disturbed him at luncheon 
at home. And I told the superintendent at 
Mercer all about my trouble at Glendale. I 
sup that wasn’t wise. ’’ 

‘**You were likely to be misunderstood. We 
school men are looking for tactful, broad-minded 
women, who are alive to the present and the 
future and can leave old troubles behind. It 
is a good deal to ask of one girl to be all those 
things, but you must remember that there is 
no more exacti rofession. After all, isn’t 
true success in life due to the fact that it has been 
held toa high standard? Isn’t it worth while?’’ 


STENCILING WITH CRAYONS. 


TENCILING with colored wax crayons 
is so simple that no experience is needed 
to get good results. It is so effective the 
wonder is that it is not more widely practised. 

There are many makes of wax crayons. 
Some are too hard and others are too soft. 
The best for this purpose are those that are 
sold in bulk for fifteen and thirty cents a dozen, 
according to size. Moistened to just the right 
consistency, these are practically paint. 

The range of colors is wide. e most use- 
ful ones for stenciling are vermilion, madder 
lake and rose-pink, dark, medium and olive- 
green, medium yellow and 01 burnt umber, 

ack and celestial blue. White may not be 
used when the material is to be laundered: 
moreover, it will disappear if a hot iron is 
— to set the colors. 

ne crayon—of the size sold for thirty cents 
a dozen—will stencil about three yards of mate- 
rial with any ordinary design. As in othe 
stencil work, rough materials, such as scrim 
or canvas, are best, although it is possible thus 
to stencil on almost any material. 

Place several thicknesses of blotting-paper on 
a soft board, and over this spread the material 
to be stenciled. Pin the stencil in place with 
thumb-tacks, and insert thumb- at fre- 
quent intervals round the design itself, as it is 
important to have the work held firmly in 

lace. Fill in each space with the color desired 
y rubbing the crayon back and forth, or with 
ar ion. It is a good plan first to 
outline the edges. ; 
‘You may use as many colors in one stencil 
as you please; there is, of course, no danger of 
. : their spreading. The 
stencil should be 
| cleanedafter use with 
| a soft cloth, moistened 
| with a little kerosene, 
as small particles of 
i color will sometimes 
| stick to it. ; 
Many different ef- 

fects may got 

For example, a_de- 

sign may be outlined 

with black, or with 
another color. 

Again, the desig! 

may be shaded, eithe: 

with another colo! 

or by putting the same shade on more heavil) 

To set the color, after removing the stencil, 
lay a piece of glazed paper over the design 
Place a moderately hot iron on it, but co not 
iron back and forth. The _ blotting - pape! 
underneath absorbs the surplus oil or wax, 
and the glazed paper prevents the color from 
adhering to the iron. Do not use the same 
piece of glazed paper twice, lest the colo! 
which is sure to adhere to it, be transferred 
the material. The article may be entire! 
stenciled before any portion of it is pressed. _ 

If an article is to be laundered frequently, | 
is a good plan, after this first setting of the 
color, to place the stenciled material face dow! 
on gl paper, and press it under a clot 


wrung out in either a solution of sugar of lew 





| or in strong salt water. 


Stencils are usually cut by laying the stenc!! 
board on a piece of glass, and following the 
outlines of the design with a sharp knife. |! 
is possible, however, to make a stencil, suita 
ble for work with crayons, with a small pai! 
of sharp-pointed scissors. Do not begin to cu: 
directly along the outline of the design, but 
insert the point of the scissors in the center 0! 
each leaf or open part of the design, and cu! 
out a small piece. The scissors _ then b 
worked out to and along the edge of the design. 
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Questions about the contents of this 
department will be gladly answered. 








THE HOME LIBRARY. 
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more than an expression 
— of individual opinion ; 
Re" eer «the books, however good, 
ii [ai will not be the best for 
age every family. A certain 
number of them—whether 
selected by a neighbor or 
by a college president—are 
sure to prove useless to any 
given group of readers. 
The tastes of the family, their natural and 
acquired aptitudes, their education and their 
mental caliber all help to determine what their 
library should contain. It should fit them as 
their home fits them. 

Every book on the shelves of the family 
library ought to suggest familiar and pleasant 
associations, like the face of an old friend. 
New volumes should be chosen according to 
high literary standards, and should promise 
special benefits and pleasures. Books that fail 
to keep this promise, at least to one member of 
the family, should be sent at once to the second- 
hand book-stall; for if kept, they will make 
the atmosphere of the home library less grate- 
ful and intimate. 

Complete sets of Scott, Dickens and Thack- 
eray are by no means necessary. Their greater 
novels would serve the actual needs of most 
homes. As in fiction, so in history, the needs 
of the family should supply the criterion of 
choice. An inexpensive text-book of Roman 
history, for example, may be more valuable 
than the many volumes of Gibbon. For the boy 
of the family, biography is inspiring reading, 
at least when it is selected with his tastes in 
view, and consists of lives of men of action. 
For him, too, popular science is often more 
fascinating than a story. 

The accumulation of books for the family 
library should be slow and careful. Cheap 
reprints, with poor type and binding, should 
be avoided, unless economy forces you to take 
them or nothing. The practise of rereading 
an old book, when tempted to buy or borrow 
a new one, should be cultivated; for the books 
that you fling aside after a single perusal are 
not books of which you can make real friends. 
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HOW TO PUT UP SHELVES. 


UTTING up shelves is usually one of the 
p easiest jobs ‘‘round the house.’? But 

when the amateur carpenter tries to fasten 
brackets to a brick wall, he is likely to find 
himself in difficulties 
unless he knows the 
- right way to go about 
it. 

It is important to 
ans By yh af oy 
wel 
be on as cmgitel 
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shelf. For instance,a  ““°°**” 
shelf desi to hold 
a clock a match-box 
can be put + up by poe 
driving i WOODEN STRIP 


the brackets into the 
mortar between the 
bricks. That, however, 
will not do when a 
stronger shelf is required. You must then be 
sure that the supports driven into the bricks 
will stay. . 

There are two ways of making them secure. 
One is to make a hole in the mortar between 
the bricks, and fill this hole with a wooden 
wedge, into which a nail is driven; the other 
is to make the hole in the brick itself, and fill 
that with a wooden wedge. The difference is 
more in convenience than in results, although, 
theoretically, the hole in the brick ought to 
give a stronger construction than the hole in 
the softer mortar. : 

If the wall is not plaste take an ordinary 
cold-chisel, and, with the mer, make a 
hole in the mortar an inch each way. This 
can be done most readily at the joint of two 
bricks. Make the hole deep, at least four 
inches. Then make a wedge of soft wood an 
eighth of an inch longer than the hole is deep, 
small enough to enter the hole easily at one 
end, and tapering so that the larger end is a 
quarter of an inch larger than the hole. Drive 
this well home, using a block of wood to take 
the hammer blow, so that the wedge will not 
split. A long screw or a long nail will hold in 
this block exactly as if in a studding. 

When the wall is plastered, it is inconvenient 
to find the joint between the bricks. It can be 
found only bo ‘*blind punching’’; that is, 
driving a slender steel awl through the plaster 
until it fails to meet and be — by brick. 

his injures the appearance of the wall. 

Ins secure a ‘‘brick drill’’—a cold-chisel 
with multiple edges radiating in the form of 
a Star from a common center. Select the place 
where the hole is to be, and with a s 
knife cut away the plaster down to the bricks. 
then with the brick drill and a hammer 
drive the hole. Turn the drill slightly in the 
hand after striking each blow. It eats away 
the brick ver ey and makes a clean, 
round hole. The hole is always larger than 
the drill; so if you ask for a half-inch brick 
drill, do not be surprised to find the drill itself 
‘ess than a half-inch in diameter. 

Having filled the holes with the wooden 
wedges, you need only to attach the brackets 
and put up the shelf exactly as you would put 
it hy were the wall of wood. — oy the = 
'S to Carry a very great weight, only two holes 
need be driven ‘into a wall, to hola the two 


END OF 
BRICK DRILE 


brackets. To the wooden w in each hole, 
a vertical wooden strip should be screwed, 
with one long serew. e length of the strip 
should be the length of the lower arm of the 
bracket, which is to be screwed on the wooden 
strip. This form of construction will answer 
satisfactorily except for very heavy weights 
indeed, when the wooden strips should of 
course be fastened at each end, necessitating 
the = four holes. They should be 
driven so the wooden strips can be fastened 
at both ends, 

Other things besides shelves can be put up 
on wooden wedges in holes in brickwork—coat 
racks, for instanee, or heavy pictures, which 
cannot otherwise be safely hung. 
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THE TIME TO PLANT PEONIES. 
[' is in late August or early September. The 


buds will mature from the fifteenth to the 
twentieth of August. Transplanting may safely 
be done at any time during the following three 
or four weeks. 


If peony plants with flower-buds are trans- 

— during this bares they will bloom the 
| following spring. If the same roots were not 
| planted until the early spring, ay would 
| not bloom that season, for the plants would 
not become sufficiently established. 

For success with the peony, you must occa- 
sionally dig up and divide the roots, for when 
these become too large and crowded, the plant 
does not bloom well. If you dig 2 your plant 
in the early autumn, separate the roots by 
cutting them into three or four pieces with the 
| Spade and replant the divisions in se , 
| places, they will make as strong a growth and 
flower as well as they formerly did. 
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RATIONAL CARE OF THE HAIR. 


VERY woman is anxious to retain what 
hair nature has bestowed upon her. She 
} cannot, however, devote hours to its pres- 
| ervation or experiment with half the directions 
| for its care that she sees in the papers. 

If you have been motoring or riding in the 
| open cars, or otherwise e to dust, you 
| will find it necessary either to brush your hair 
|long and thoroughly or to sham it. Ordi- 
|narily, however, when taking down the hair 
| at night, you will find that ten or fifteen strokes 
| of the brush are enough to remove the dust of 
the day. If you are too tired even for that 
extra exertion, hold the hair by the ends and 
shake it “ey ; d 
| In fact, it should be shaken in the morning 
|as well as at night, whether it is brushed or 
|not. The shaking not yay Bye it of the light 
| dust, but allows the air circulate through 
| it and about the scalp, and helps to dry undue 
moisture. For the same it is beneficial 





hanging loose. 


Remember that ‘‘rats’’ and puffs, switches | 


and other hair accessories have a tendency to 
"heat the scalp and to make the hair moist. 


. | On going to bed, loosen the hair first of all 


'shake it out, and allow it to air. Then braid 
| it loosely, or, better still, allow it to hang 
| through the night either unrestrained or held 
| merely by an elastic 

| When the hair has a tendency to dryness or 
—. 2 shampoo once in six weeks is 
| enough. ily hair—or moist hair— ires a 


reoks 
| shampoo as often as once in three weeks. Of | has 


| course any unusual exposure to dust should 
be promptly followed by a shampoo. 
| en the hair ins to fall out, it is a sure 
| - that it needs either a tonic or a shampoo. 
| If oily and moist, it needs a eg oy any 
excess of moisture will always cause the falling 
of the hair. If it is falling out, it 
needs ——. Be oe tl = — : tonic 
appro y your physician. y it two or 
times a werk, This sh i be done by 
parting the hair, and applying the tonic with a 
small sponge or piece of cotton. Rub the scalp 
well at each application. Allow the hair and 
scalp to dry thoroughly before dressing it. 

Too frequent shampooing makes the hair 
brittle. e excessive heat often used in pro- 
fessional shampooing also causes brittleness. 
It is better to take more time and less heat. 

When freeing the hair from snarls, always 
begin from the tips and work slowly up. The 
hair-dresser who ruthlessly combs or brushes 
the hair from the scalp downward is to be 
avoided, for snarls are only increased, and the 
hair is sure to be badly broken. 

A comb with large, gg | smooth-tipped 
teeth is the most desirable. he brush should 
have long and firm but not harsh bristles. 

To clean comb and brush quickly and effect- 
ively, put either a half-teaspoonful of powdered 
borax or a teaspoonful of liquid ammonia in a 
small basin of water. Lay the comb in, while 
you gently pat the brush up and down in the 
water. inse in fresh water. Dry the brush 
as quickly as possible; in the sun in summer, 
or over paper on a warm radiator in winter. 
This is the secret of keeping the bristles firm. 
If the back of the brush is of perishable mate- 
rial, wet only the bristles in cleaning. 

It is an excellent plan to save your daily 
‘‘combings.’’? Simply remove them from the 
comb, and tuck them away in some small re- 
ceptacle. It will amaze you to find how much 
has been saved at the end of. a few months. 
Your hair-dresser will take the combings just 
as they are and will unsnar! them, clean them, 
and make them into puffs, or into a small 
switch. Even if you do not wear puffs, the 
combings are still worth saving. In the course 
of time there will be enough for a pompadour 
switch, or even for more important reénforce- 
ments. And the hair will be your own! ° 

A hot curling-iron is of course more or less 
injurious to the hair; the excessive heat makes 
the hair brittle. 

The followi simple treatment, which 
——- only a little time, will, if used regu- 
larly at night, keep the hair in a perpetually 
fluffy state. Separate the front hair into 





time varies somewhat, according to the sea- | 
son, but in most years the growth and the | 


to sit in the sun occasionally with your hair | 
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four or five strands. Moisten slightly with 
water. Twist each strand tightly to the left 
to the depth of five or six inches; then twist 
it round your finger in a kind of coil, and 
secure it to the head with a short hairpin. 
The hair need not be twisted tight enough to 
annoy you in sleeping. 

To carry out these suggestions requires only 
two or three minutes at night. After a while 
they become ‘‘second nature,’’ and are almost 
mechanically performed. 

Hair which receives simple, rational, daily 
treatment will respond readily by increased 
new growth, luster, softness, and a tendency 
to ‘‘do up’’ easily and attractively. 
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COLORED BEDSPREADS AND 
VALANCES. 





LTHOUGH colored bedspreads have long 
been in favor in England, they have only 
recently come to be used to any extent 

in this country. A bedspread which carries 
out the color scheme of a room is far more 
artistic than the ordinary white ready-made 
one. Simple spreads of cretonne, dimity, 
madras, Swiss, and other inexpensive materials 
may be made at home. They cost little, and 
are charming in effect. 


The appearance of iron beds is improved by 
valances. The simplest wey to put on a valance 
is as follows: Cut an old sheet the size of the 
woven-wire spring of the bed, and attach the 
valance to three sides of it. It should hang 
about one inch from the floor. The flounce 
at the foot should not be joined at the corners 
to the flounces on the sides. Sew tapes on the 
inner side of the flounces, and tie them round 
the legs of the bed. The spread should be 
made of the same material as the valance, and 
extend down over it about three inches. 

A simple cover of cretonne or some such 
material may be used where a valance is not 
desired. Such a cover should be wide enough 
to hang well down over the side of the bed. 
If the two lower corners are slit up about five 
inches, the cover may be made to fit smoothly 
over the foot of the bed. 

Another way to make a bedspread is to 
stencil a design on the two sides and across 
the bottom of a large, heavy cotton sheet. 
carefully stenciled in pretty colors, such a 
| spread is very effective. It has the advantage, 
moreover, of being seamless. 
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TRIMMING EMBROIDERED EDGES. 


HE buttonholed edges of centerpieces and 
other linens often become untidy because 
short ravelings are allowed to show. 


To prevent this, many people, after the edge 
once been embroidered and trim go 
along the edge a second time, taking a short 
buttonhole-stitch into each of the loops already 


le. 

This generally does away with the short 
raveli and makes a firmer edge, but it also 
nearly doubles the work. Sometimes, again, the 
material is trimmed away to within a quarter 
of an inch, and the » then turned back 
under the embroidery and hemmed down. 

But there is an easier and a neater method 
than either of these. After the embroidery is 
finished, turn the wrong side up, and using a 

ir of small, sharp scissors, slide the under 
lade along the cloth until it is stopped by the 
purl, or the small loops, on the right side of 
the embroidery. In this way you can see to 
cut right up to the embroidery threads on the 
wrong side. Do not leavea thread of the mate- 
rial outside, because it is these threads which, 
| if left, fray out when the piece is laundered. 
| Be careful to slide the under blade up to 
|the purl before each cut; if you are careful, 
| there will be no danger of cutting into the 
| Stitches. It takes but a little longer than the 
| usual method of trimming from the right side, 
}and in the long run is a saving. 





HOW TO TREAT A BEE- STING. 


HEN a bee stings you, it nearly always 
W leaves the sting in the flesh. If you 

are stung on your hand, you can see 
also that the poison-sac is left with the sting, 
and looking close, you may perceive that it is 
throbbing with regular pulsations. Two things 
are happening: each throb not only drives the 
sting a little deeper into the flesh, but also 
pumps into the flesh a little more poison. 


Manifestly the right thing to do is to get the 
sting out as quickly as possible, for the deeper 
it is driven + the harder it is to remove. Your 
instinct will be to take hold of the sting with 
your thumb and finger and pull it out, but 
that is the rene way—it squeezes the poison- 
sac and empties the poison into the wound. 

Scrape out the sting with the finger-nail. 
That gets it out without squeezing the sac. 
The veteran bee-keeper does not wait for the 
bee to leave, but striking the back of his hand 
quickly on his leg or thigh, kills the bee and 
wipes out the sting at the same stroke. Follow 
his example, and do not mourn over the bee, 
for it will die anyway after losing its sting. 

One of the oldest remedies is soda or saleratus. 











| Being an alkali, it was supposed to neutralize 
|the formie acid, of which the poison was 
thought to consist. But the latest investiga- 
tions show that the poison is not formic acid. 
Formic acid is in the honey and in the blood 
of the bee, but that which makes a sting hurt 
{is something else. Experienced bee-keepers 
have no faith in an alkali, or, indeed, in any 
| other remedy. If you ask one of them what 
is best for a bee-sting, he will say, *‘Scrape 
out the sting, and think about something else. ’’ 

To those not inured to bee-stings the pain is 
so exquisite as to call for some attempt at alle- 
viation. The juices of various leaves and 
vegetables are recommended, and perhaps do 
a little good by getting into the wound and 
diluting the poison, or by cooling the fevered 
surface by evaporation. The continued appli- 
cation of cold water may be just as good, and 
some think that mud is much better. For a 
child, probably nothing can be better than 
| a mud plaster; it gives him the satisfaction of 
| seeing something done for him, a satisfaction 
that is not a little consoling. 


| & 

To Pack Eggs.—To many housekeepers, 
sadly aware that the price of eggs is much 
higher in winter than in summer, methods of 
preserving eggs are always of interest. Here 

| 1s one of the simplest and most effective: 
| Dilute the contents of a pound bottle of 
sodium silicate—obtained at the druggist’s, and 
sometimes called water glass—with ten times its 
| bulk of boiling water. When the mixture is 
cold, pour it into a stone jar. Place the eggs 
in the liquid. Keep the jar covered to prevent 
evaporation. The chemical will form an air- 
tight but harmless covering over the eggs. 

Of course no packed egg will last forever; in 
six monthseor so the shells of eggs preserved 
in this way will become hard and brittle, and 
an alkaline or earthy taste may be acquired. 
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VENTILATING APPLE-BINS. 


OST apple -growers have difficulty in 
keeping winter apples in bins in good 
condition for any great length of time. 

Even under the best conditions, either 
heat or cold is apt to ‘‘ collect’’ in 
the heaps with much detriment to the 
soundness of the fruit, for every decay- 
ing apple helps to make those round it 
decay. 

By a simple method used on a French 
fruit farm, however, apples can be kept 
in bins for a long period in almost per- 
fect order. Movable hollow chimneys, 
about three feet high, built of narrow 
slats and round, wooden disks, are 
— in the bins. The warm vapors which 
levelop among the _— escape by these 
simple ventilators, and an even temperature 
is maintained throughout the bins. This 








arrangement may be used equally well in 
cellars and in rooms above ground. It is 
necessary —_ to keep out too great cold. 

The bins should never be more than nine or 
ten feet square, and the apples should not be 
more than two feet deep. In such bins two 
chimneys are enough for complete ventilation. 


SELECTED + YECEIPTS 
<7 


TOMATO BUTTER.—Scald twenty pounds of 
ripe tomatoes, and remove the skins. Put them 
in a porcelain-lined kettle, or stone crock, with 
four pounds of apples, pared, cored and quartered ; 
stand them over a moderate fire and cook slowly 

| for one hour, stirring frequently to prevent stick- 

|}ing. Add eight pounds of sugar, the juice of six 
| lemons, and some green ginger sliced. Cook the 

mixture until it becomes thick. When cold put it 
| in tumblers. 


| SPICED APPLE JELLY.—Wash and cut in 
| pleces—leaving the core and seeds—one-half peck 
of apples. Boil them until tender in three pints 
of vinegar and one r of water to which has been 
| aided one ounce of stick cinnamon and one-half 
ounce of cloves. Strain through cheese-cloth. To 
| each pint of juice allow one pound of sugar. Put 
| the juice in a kettle and boil it five minutes; then 
| add the sugar, stir until it dissolves, and boil until 
| a little juice put in a saucer will jelly. This re- 
| ceipt works equally well whether ordinary apples 
or crab-apples are used. 


DUTCH PEACH PUDDING, as made b 
Danish cooks.—Beat the yolks of two eggs, anc 
add one-half teaspoonful of salt, one teaspoonful 
of sugar, one cup of milk and one tablespoonful of 
melted butter. Mix well. Add one and one-half 
cups of flour with three level teaspoonfuls of 
baking-powder. Finally add, stirring carefully, 
the beaten whites of the two eggs. Pour the batter 
into a shallow greased pan, lay halves of fresh or 
canned peas on top, sprinkle with four table- 
spoonfuls of sugar and bake in a quick oven one- 
half hour. Serve warm with cream or peach sauce. 


SWEET CHU TNEY.—An excellent East Indian 
receipt for angie chutney calls for the following 
ingredients: Fifty large tart green apples, six 
pounds of light brown sugar, two pounds of raisins, 
six ounces of green ginger or four ounces of ground, 
dried ginger, one ounce of garlic,—more if you wish 
a strong fever —six or eight chillies (hot peppers), 
two cups of salt and three pints of vinegar. Core 
and chop the apples. Grind or pound the garlic, 
ginger, chillies and salt in a little vinegar. Make 
a sirup of the sugar and the rest of the vinegar, 
add the remaining ingredients and boil about 
thirty minutes. More vinegar may be needed. 
The chutney should be of good consistency when 











done. It should be put in wide-mouthed bottles. 
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master, and with whom he walked to and from the 
house. 

During these walks he was subject to temporary 
| aberrations of mind and disappearance of body, 
| causing a great hue and cry for his recovery. 
| After he became better known in town, these 
meltings into the misty unknown would be fol- 
lowed by a telephone message announcing his 
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SHINGLES. 


PERSON of an etymo- 

logical turn of mind, 
seeing a case of well- 
marked shingles, with the 
little blisters sp closely set 
as almost to overlap one 
another, might think the 
affection well named from 
the shingles of a roof, 
but the word is really a 
corruption of the Latin 
cingulum, meaning a girdle. The term was applied 
because of the arrangement of the eruption, which 
encircles the body, or one lateral half of it, like a 
belt. The scientific term is zoster, or zona, from 
the Greek words for girdle or belt. 

Shingles, or zoster, is a skin eruption due to 
disease of one of the cutaneous nerves which run 
from the spinal cord round the body to the middle 
line in front. The eruption always follows the 
course of the affected nerve, ceasing abruptly at the 
front, unless the nerves on both sides are affected, 
when it encircles the body just like a girdle. This 
complete form is fortunately rare. 

The eruption consists of a succession of hard 
blisters like those of a cold-sore or fever-blister, 
so common on the lips. It begins in the form of 
reddish patches, upon which pimples and then 
small blisters form. These blisters are arranged 
in groups along the course of the affected nerve, 
or they may, in severe cases, run together, forming 
an almost unbroken line round one-half of the 
body or face. 

For the first three or four days the contents of 
the blisters are watery; then they become cloudy, 
the patches turn brown, and finally dry and form 
yellowish crusts. For a few days or a week pre- 
ceding the eruption neuralgic pains are felt in the 
part to be affected, and during the eruption the 
pain is often very acute.. In children, curiously 
enough, the pain may be absent. 

The attack is usually ushered in by fever, some- 
times slight chills, and a feeling of general illness. 
The eruption may appear all at once, or may occur 
in several successive crops, taking a week or more 
for its full development. 

The most serious form is that of the face, for it 
often results in severe scarring, and may even 
attack the eyeball. The pain usually subsides 
when the eruption appears. 

There is no treatment which will certainly cut 
short the attack, and the most that can be done 
usually is to protect the blisters from irritation of 
the clothing or other injury. This is done by apply- 
ing soothing powders of starch or oxid of zinc, 
painting the blisters with collodion, or applying 
court-plaster. After the attack the patient may 
need tonic treatment for a while. 

There is generally only one attack, Where 
there are repeated recurrences there is usually 
some underlying fault of constitution which calls 
for careful, systematic medical treatment. 
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PATSY, THE PESSIMIST. 


NE day last autumn the circulation manager 

brought home from the Berkshires a large 
Airedale terrier, Patsy by name, to spend the 
winter in Albany. 

He was not a handsome dog—rather clumsy in 
build, head flat and low-hung, coat of coarse, wiry 
hair, dull yellow in color, deepening into a dark 
saddle-cloth on the back, and a stumpy tail. When 
he looked at you, there was an expression of 
mingled fear and appeal in his eyes. Apparently 
he was well able to take care of himself, but he 
was timid to the extreme. He stood in fear of 
man and beast, and the smallest dog could put him 
to flight. It was supposed that in early life he 
had been harshly treated—perhaps by a colored 
person, as he would have nothing to do with any 
of that race. 

Spending the day at the office and lying under 
or near a desk, if one touched him accidentally 
with the foot, he would get up and walk away, 
evidently thinking he was not wanted. It took 


him some time to learn that a light swing door | 


between the offices had no evil intention toward 
him when it tapped his hind quarters lightly as he 
passed through, and for a while he made the 
passage with a rush and a bang. Later, he was 
alarmed by the sojourn in the circulation depart- 
ment of a cat and four kittens, whose forage on 
the floor filled him with fear, while the threatening 
attitude of the mother cat at times sent him scur- 
rying into the office of the senior editor, with whom 
he usually stayed in the absence of his temporary 





arrival at some distant point in the city, and some 
one would be despatched to fetch him home. 

One day, while coming down-town with the 
senior editor, he again vanished, and was later 
heard from at the almshouse on the outskirts of 
the city. Why he sought refuge there was not 
understood until it was explained that since his 
arrival in Albany he had become the father of 
a litter of Airedale puppies, and that probably 
brooding over his inability to provide for them in 
the future, he had decided that the almshouse was 
the only place for them all—where, indeed, the 
puppies already were, in good care. Whether he 
made inquiries in their behalf at the orphan 
asylum near by does not appear. Evidently his 
pessimistic trend of thought made no allowance 
for the good care he himself received at his tem- 
porary home. Indeed, so great was his dejection 
of spirits at times that he would refuse to enter 
the house for a comfortable bed, preferring to 
spend the night on the cold stones of the basement 
area. It was currently reported that his first 
encounter with a lady wearing an “impressionist” 
hat so filled him with alarm that he fled to the 
same refuge, and could not be induced to emerge 
until night fell. 

However, the kind treatment he received in suc- 
ceeding months and the friendly attention of the 
office force had their influence. His mental de- 
pression became relieved, and a certain confidence 
in those about him was established. Returning 
from a week’s absence, his master was greeted by 
Patsy with marked demonstrations of delight and 
affection. So hope was aroused that a permanent 
cure had been effected, and that on his return to 
his home in the Berkshires it would not be as 
Patsy, the pessimist, but Patsy, the mildly hope- 
ful optimist. 
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A FEMININE CRUSOE. 


N the years 1771 and 1772, Mr. Hearne, an adven- 

turous young gentleman, travelled many miles 
into the dreary countries of the North, and in his 
“Journal,” from which the Journal of American 
History makes a number of extracts, he gives an 
interesting account of a young Indian woman 
whom his Indian guides found living alone in a 
remote wilderness. 


This day, J: onarey 11, 1772, as the Indians were 
hunting, some of them saw a strange snow-shoe 
track, which they followed, and at a considerable 
distance came to a little hut, where they found a 
young woman sitting alone. They brought her 
to the tents, and on examining her found t she 
was one of the Western dog-ribbed Indians, and 
had been taken prisoner by the Arathapescow 
Indians in the summer of 1770, and when the In- 
dians who took her pon were near this, in 
1771, she eloped from them with an intent to return 
to her own country. 

But it neing so far off, and when she was taken 
prisoner having come all the way in canoes, with 
the winding of rivers and lakes she had forgot the 
way, and had been in this little hut ever since the 
beginning of fall. By her account of the moons 
pet since her elopement, it appears to have been 

he middle of last July when she left the Aratha- 
escow Indians, and she had not seen a human 
“Sh hen ted herself b i bbits, 
e had supported herse y snaring ra 
petteiees ana | squirrels, and was now in good 
health, and I think as fine a woman of a real 
Indian as I have seen in any part of North Amer- 
ica. She had nothing to make snares of but the 
sinews of rabbits’ legs and feet, which she twisted 
together for that purpose, and of the rabbits’ skins 
had made a neat and warm winter’s clothing. 

The stock of materials she took with her when 
she eloped consisted of about five inches of an iron 
hoop for a knife, a stone steel, and other hard 
stones for flints, together with other fire tackle. 
as tinder, about an inch and a half of the shank o 
the shoeing of an arrow of iron of which she had 
made an awl. 
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A KNIGHT OF THE TRAY. 


ELL-TRAINED servants are the most con- 

servative of beings; there is only one way 
of doing a thing, and that is the right way. Ap- 
parently the “boots” in this episode, reprinted 
from Answers, was well-trained. 


Jones had passed a weary night. The strange 
hotel bed, the passing trains, the midnight ca 
and morning cocks had all contributed to his rest- 
lessness, and it was not until half past seven that 
he fell into his first really comfortable doze. 

Bang! Bang! 

He thought that the Germans were upon him. 
But he awoke to find that it was only the boots 
rappin at his door. 

“Well, what is it?” he grumbled. 

“A telegram, sir,’ replied the boots, in breath- 
less tones. “Will you open the door, sir?” 

“Certainly not!” exclaimed Jones, crossly. He 
was by no means anxious to leave his she tering 
sheets. “Slip it under the door, my boy.” 

“T can’t do that, sir,” replied the boots, anx- 
iously. “It’s on a tray.” 
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GOT WHAT HE WENT AFTER. 


COMMITTEE from the legislature was visit- 
ing the state university. They were invited 
to take supper at the students’ club, where most 
of the poor young fellows who had to work their 
way got board at cost. After supper the students 
called on the visitors for speeches. 
One member from a remote county, who had 
made his reputation by “‘bein’ a good talker,” 
rew very eloquent in his encouragement to the 
Doys to go on, in spite of all difficulties. 
“IT know what it is, boys,” he said, emphatically. 
JES to dig for my own education, but I shore 
got her.’ 


* © 
A TRIFLE WITHERED. 


N his native tongue no one could have made 

more graceful speeches than Monsieur Blanc, 
but when he essayed compliments in English he 
was not quite so successful. 
_ “Have I — in the five years since we met 
in Paris?” asked an elderly woman who desired 
above all things to be thought younger, much 
younger, than she was. 

“Madame,” said the courtier, his hand on his 
heart, “you look like a rose of twenty years!” 


| the Mountains or’ f 
at the Seashore 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


is a luxury as well as a necessity 


Summer pleasures are essentially out-of-door 

ones. All the active sports make the bath 

a luxury; add to its delights by using Hand 

Sapolio, the only Soap which lifts a bath 

above a commonplace cleansing process, and 
makes it a dainty delight. 
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BY BUSHROD C. WASHINGTON 





of eighty, was that ‘‘he’d never struck 

a lick of work in the field in all his born 
days,’’ which was amply verified by the oldest 
inhabitant of the plantation. Taken into the 
house when a small boy, he had passed through 
the primary department of scullion and boot- 
black, the middle grade of house servant, and 
then for fifty years of ever-swelling pride, had 
filled the double offices of butler and head 
waiter. He had acquired elegant manners, 
and was now a veritable gentleman of color of 
the olden school. 

He was a bright mulatto of medium height, 
corpulent from light work and good fare, of 
countenance benign and cheerful, and quickly 
responsive to wit and pleasantry. He had the 
gift of impersonation, and delighted to repro- 
duce in the kitchen the latest anecdote from 
the table, imitating with perfect realism the 
manner and voice of the narrator; but in the 
dining-room his dignity seldom relaxed. He 
was never alone, for he kept up an unflagging 
conversation with some invisible personage, 
who seemed almost present in the flesh to us 
children, as we played the eavesdropper to his 
soliloquies. 

With pride the old man would say that noth- 


Te boast of Uncle Saunders, at the age 








The crowd quickly gathered round him, and | 
his rescuers wanted to know what valuable 
thing it was for which he had risked his life 
and caused them to risk theirs. 

‘*It’s gold or diamonds, of course,’’ said one. | 

**Tt’s more than that,’’ said Uncle Saunders, 
unfolding the handkerchief and displaying a 
little steel table-knife with about four inches 
of handle to about two of much-worn blade. 

‘‘Was it nothing but that old putty-knife, 
you old fool!’’ exclaimed the fireman. ‘‘I’ve 
a notion to throw you back into the fire.’’ 

‘**Putty-knife, indeed !’’ said Uncle Saunders. 
‘*That knife makes up mistis’s table set, which | 
ain’t been broke dis twenty years.’’ 

‘*And that’s all, was it, that old knife?’’ 
said the fireman. 

‘*No, sir,’’ said Unele Saunders, with a look 
of contempt. ‘‘I saved something else, worth 
more than your gold-and diamonds, something 
you know nothing about. I saved my reputa- 
tion.’’ 





and Dignified Employment 
@ The Youth’s Companion has 


| an opportunity for a few men or 
women of mature years, who 
have an appreciation of what The 
| Companion is, for collecting and 

soliciting subscriptions in the ter- 
| ritory near their homes. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTS 
For Country Homes 





The Youth’s Companion de- 
bw | owe ereamees poets 4 the home so-day pre € . , cal = . n de 
‘ood water fac es and gooc ats. 1e serves a larg Ircuk anv 

first eg fully met by our Hydro- "netimatic serves a larger circu tion in m any 
ater System. or 2% years we have been putting -alities. < O00 THe , 
these sp onme water — all over ae Hnwland loc alities, and a ~ 1 salary or 
Ww horough success. mprovements in lightin ; y ~ 1eci . 2, 
aye nave progressed pore, Soe, oe with liberal commission can be earned 
he coming o ne Tungsten Lamp electricity . . . Tr. ’ 
became the cheapest light in the world. If ou in the constant presentation of 
have our water system, operated by gasoline engine, r . . s . 
all you need is an electric generator and storage | | The Companion in a definite ter- 
battery to be operated by your gasoline engine . ne o.° 
the same power used to pump your water. If you || ritory. These positions are open 
haven’t our water system then install water and f . . 
light plants both at once at minimum expense. || only to those who can give their 
A lutely safe in your cellar and accessible at all 4 . 
times. The cost of operating both plants is next to entire time and who desire a per- 
gothing van ons Sages. Ton eat © opere to : < 
o withou e comfort and convenience of these “ngaveme ™ 
modern improvements if yee ‘can possibly secure manent engagement. rhree refer 
em. Let us make you an estimate of the cost o _— > anniicrat: . 
es in either plant or both. When you see the ences required. Only applic ations 


estas tle Oe Se ont in writing will be considered. 
Write for Book C and special lighting proposition. YM 
BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT COMPANY, PERR ASON COMPANY 


62 (North) Washington St., Boston, Mass. || BOSTON, MASS. 
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WELCOMED TO MARION. 


HE late Mr. Richard Watson Gilder was 
authority for a statement of Joseph Jef- 


ing was ever put into his care he could not give | vocation when he went into politics instead of | 


ORAWN BY H. BURGESS 
























COMMITTED TO HIS CARE WHEN NEW BY Mr. Cleveland greeted 


HIS MISTRESS. 


good account of, and in truth, he was a faith- 
ful steward. Of all the things committed to 
his care, silver, rare china, and so forth, noth- 
ing was more precious in his eyes than a cer- 
tain set of little old steel table-knives with 
ivory handles, which had been committed to 
his care when new by his old mistress, with 
the injunction to ‘‘take care of and keep them 
bright. ’” 

Twice a day for twenty years had they been 
counted, two dozen of them exactly, and once 
a day rubbed back and forth on a board 
sprinkled with brick-dust, to make them sharp 
and shiny. The constant rubbing had worn 
away the blades, so that the handles were 
much the longest part of them; but Uncle 
Saunders, all unconseious of their daily dimin- 
ishing blades, would hold them up to see his 
face in them, and say to himself, ‘‘Jist as 
mistis give ’em to me.’’ 

When fire broke out in the old mansion, 
Unele Saunders, amid the bustle to save prop- 
erty, confined his efforts to securing the con- 
tents of the butler’s closet, and the first thing 
he transferred to a place of safety was the tray 
containing the precious knives. The whole 
building was soon enveloped in flames, at 
which a fire company from the village gazed 
hopelessly while imbibing freely from the 
casks rolled out of the wine-cellar. 

After a while Uncle Saunders was missing, 
and the alarm was spread that he was within 
he building. He had been seen counting the 
knives, heard to exclaim, ‘‘They ain’t but 
‘wenty-three!”’ and was then observed dash- 
ing up the portico, as if to reénter the butler’s 
‘oset. It was soon impossible to follow him, 
and consternation seized upon all onlookers who 
‘derstood the peril of his situation. 

wo bold firemen, seizing a ladder, climbed 
‘0 the closet window, from which tongues of 
‘lame were already licking. Plunging into the 
smoke, they quickly emerged with Uncle 
Saunders between them, his hair and cloth- 
‘ng singed; and it was with difficulty they 
sot his portly form safely down the ladder. 

He held something tightly gripped in one 


hand, wrapped in an old red handkerchief. | tightening up barbed-wire fences.’ ’ 





on the stage. The little incident | 
given below—from Mr. Gilder’s | 
‘“‘Grover Cleveland: A Record | 
of Friendship’’—shows the ex- | 
President exercising his histrionic 
talent at the same time with an- 
other talent he possessed, that of 
getting into touch with persons 
of very tender years. i @ 
He had peculiar sympathy with | : 
0 


e 
ferson— that Mr. Cleveland missed 4 


little children, —his neighbors’ as 
well as his own,—and it was de- 
lightful to see him in their com-| 
pany and to hear the tones of his | 9 
voice in talking with them.: } 
There was something of the 
actor, also, in an incident which | 8 
occurred at Marion, where, in | 
the summer following his first | 
presidency, Mr. Cleveland 
was living in a cottage. | 
One day early in the rt) 
summer, while sitting on | ¢ 
the recessed piazza over- | 
looking Sippican Harbor, | 
Mr. Cleveland was visited 
by a small youngster, 
unattended, who wished 
to pay his respects, with | 
due formality, and assure | § 
the newcomer that he was 
very welcome to Marion. 


the polite lad as solemnly 


change of courtesies, it became evident that 
the visitor was under a misapprehension; for 
when Mr. Cleveland referred to the fact that 
he had been defeated in the late election, and | 
declared that the people did not want him in | 
the White House any longer, the boy exclaimed: | 
“Oh, I had not heard of that, sir!” And| 





then he expressed the greatest sympathy at 
the untoward event. 

I saw no betrayal of amusement on Mr. 
Cleveland’s face. All went as gravely as if 
the colloquy had taken place in the Blue Room 
between the chief executive and a foreign 


ambassador. 
> & 


- NOT A STUDENT OF HISTORY. 

HE stranger in Chicago, having an entire 
day at his disposal, had hired a cab and 
visited the great parks, one after the 4 

other. The nomenclature of these famous 
breathing - places struck him as somehow 
peculiar, and as he was settling with the @ 
driver, at the close of his long ride, he said to | 9 
him: 

“*T notice that your parks here are named 
—— Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, | ¢ 
Grant, jarfield, McKinley, and so on. Why 
isn’t there a Harrison Park ?’’ 

br | reflected a moment. 

‘Well, sir,’’ he said, ‘‘we don’t name a park ‘ 
here after a man till he’s dead, and Harrison, 4 
you see, is still living.’’ 


as the importance of the 
occasion demanded. In the course of the inter- 
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RESOURCEFUL. 4 
"Foran man can find work if he uses his $ 
brains, ’’ asserts a well-known authority | @ 
in the Washington Star. ‘That is, if 0 
he has the ability to adapt himself, like the 
piano-tuner I once met out West. 


‘* ‘Why,’ I said to him, for we were in a 
wild, unsettled country, ‘surely piano-tuning | @ 
can’t be very lucrative here. I shouldn’t 
imagine that pianos were very plentiful in 
this region.’ 0 

‘**No, sir, they’re not,’ said the piano- 
tuner, ‘but I make a pretty fair income by /2 
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ALL TENTS 


FOR CAMPING 








What could be more restful, invigorating 
and altogether healthful than a vacation 
spent camping out on the shore of some 
lake or stream > 

Lega —_ we ee are at 
cially a ‘a or camping. be are made 


uck and will give g 


of 8-oz. 


service. 





Prices given include POLES and PINS complete. 


Sent by freight or express at receiver's expense. 


WALL TENTS 


Length and Breadth § Height of Tent Height of Wall Price of Tent 


7 x 7 feet 7 feet 3 feet $ 6.00 
7 x Q feet 7 feet 3 feet 7.00 
% x12 feet \% feet 3 feet 12.00 


TENT FLYS 


The regular Tent Fly, while not a necessity, will be 
found useful. . In stormy and rainy weather it is a 
great protection, and in the heat of summer it serves as 
an air shaft. We can supply Flys made of 8-o0z. duck 
at one-half the price of the corresponding size Tent. 


The shipping weight is about 15 lbs. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Note This Box 


It is made of wood fiber and paraffined. Dampness, odors, 
germs or dirt can’t get into it. It is proof against all that 
contaminates bag salt. 

Note the patent top. Saltcellars can be filled in a jiffy 
without wasting a grain. 

This is the ideal box in which your grocer sells Shaker 
Table Salt. 


Always Flows Freely 


Shaker is the salt that never clogs. No shaking, pound- 
ing and poking. 

You find it in every fine hotel and café. Why not have 
the same salt in your home? 

It will cost you only 10 cents per year more than coarse, 
soggy salt. 


Free from Gypsum 


But the main fact is that this salt is pure, while al] other table salt 
contains gypsum. 

Gypsum is plaster of Paris—the basis of gravel and gall-stones. It 
forms into balls in the body and clogs the liver, kidneys and spleen. 

We remove this gypsum by an elaborate process—a process which we 
own. Shaker is the only table salt which is free from it. 

All good grocers supply Shaker Salt. Price (east of the Rockies) 
10 cents per box. « 


Diamond Crystal Salt Company, St. Clair, Mich. 


Makers of the only salt 99 7-10 per cent. pure, as proved by Government tests. 
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TADES 





FLAVORING 


EXTRACTS 
Tickle the Taste | 


It is the flavor that marks the 
difference between delicious and | 
common food. | 


Slade’s Vanilla, 


Lemon, Orange, Rose and Onion are each of 
superior excellence and free from all adulteration. 


Protect yourself by asking your grocer for Slade’s 
and look for the Knight and Shield and the name 


D. & L. SLADE COMPANY, BOSTON. 








For many 
years thousands 
have regularly used 
Stickney & Poor’s Spices. 


All will be gratified who try 


Quick Cooking 


- TAPIOCA 





— tt - 


The up-to-date Tapioca that needs no soaking. With this brand | 
you can make wholesome, nourishing and delicious pudding U 
or dessert at short notice. Equally good served hot or cold. | 


Your grocer has it or will get it for you 


STICKNEY & POOR SPICE CO., 182 and 184 State Street, Boston 
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“Universal” Bread Maker 


Ml cee is a mixer, kneader and raiser 


sooseecs 


combined. The hands do not touch 
the dough. Put in all the liquids, then 
all the flour, turn the handle three 
minutes, and set away to rise. The 
kneading rod combines the yeast, 
liquids and flour more thoroughly than 
can be done by hand, making the bread 
more nutritious and digestible. No. 4 
size has a capacity of from 2 to 6 loaves. 








THIRTY-DAY GUARANTEE. We allow 30 days in which to test this 
Bread Maker. If not satisfactory it may be returned at our expense. 
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Given to any Companion subscriber for one new subscription and 70 cents 
extra. Price of Bread Maker $2.00. Sent by express, charges in 
either case paid by receiver. Shipping weight 15 lbs. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
SSOSSSOSSSSSOSSSSS 
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The “Perfect” Rest 











™! useful article will give much 
comfort to every one who uses arms, 
hands or eyes in the pursuit of business 
or pleasure. It occupies but little space, 
is very light, and is easily adjusted to 
meet the requirements of any position 
that bodily comfort or vision demands. 
It will hold the heaviest book, the 
lightest fancy-work, a correspondence 
pad, manuscript, music, art drawings, 
etc., at any angle, and within easy 
range of vision. Furthermore, it can 
be easily adjusted when used for read- 
ing or writing, so that the light will 
come from the right direction. The 
desk top of the Rest measures 12 x 13 
inches, is finished in library style, and 
fitted with an adjustable nickel-plated 
shelf. The metal standard is strongly 
made of finely finished oxidized wire. 








Speci 


These Stands formerly sold for $2.00 each. For a limited time we 
e will fill orders for 50c. each. Sent by express at receiver's expense. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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The “Universal’”’ Food Chopper 


We offer the No. 1 
family size. It chops 
all kinds of meat, raw 
or cooked, and all 
kinds of fruits and 
vegetables into clean- 
cut, uniform pieces, 
fine or coarse as 
wanted. 
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Given to any Companion 
subscriber for one new sub- 
scription and 25 cents extra. 
Price $1.25. Sent by ex- 
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press, charges in either case r 
paid by receiver. Shipping ii! 
weight 5 lbs. i 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. dt 
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